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_NORTH. SEATTLE COfjlMUNITY COLLEGE 



COURSE SYLLABUS 



Humanities iDiyision 
PHIPPS/ROSENWASSER 



HUM 101 • , . ■ ■ 

HUMANITIES IN THO UGHTS AND' ACTION 

. ^. r- — : . 1 ^ 

Daily 12:00-12:50 PM 
Room 1141 . ' • 
Variable credit (1-5) ' > 

/Rita Phi pps - 
WC' 231 OB 



'Instructors: 
Office,: ~ ' 
Office Hour: 



Phone : 
Texts:' 



•10:00 datly , 
and by appointment 
634-4450 ' 



Marie ,Rosenwasser 
WC 2407C 
l::Op M W'F/ 
and^y appointment 
634-4M3 \ 



The Creative Process. Ghiselih ras.;iqnmpntc thrnnr,hp..t gimrtcr) 
Heart of DarKness , Conrad (due the week nf Fphmary ?p) 

..T^"" Vart Dusen (due Mj^rrh Q) > • 

^tnHon^c°'°^ -iA.m!]?P"^?oPrT^ by; instructors; assignments throughout quarter) • 

btUdenfs own JOURNAL (3-hole. loose-leaf notebook diSided into 5 sections) 

All text, including' HUM 101 Folder , are aval lablpfnr puchase at the NSCC bookstore 



Course Goals: 



1) 
2) 

3) 



Jo increase.your knowledge of art. drama, language, literature, music. 
To mcreasfe your communication skill s : reading seeing. Tisteninq. 
speaforng, 'writing. . 
To irtcrease' your thinking skills/^ 
. use of Ideas, analysis, synthesis, evaluajtion. application. . 

Overview of Course: Fourtee,n guest instructors from the Humanities Divisibn arid related 

. 31:635 wii> make .presentations that will include all media (slide, 

films, music, live performance by actors, etc.). There will be student participation in ' 

Ph;nlfV''r'''"* '^"^"^^'"9^ i-nstJuJtoJs (R 

Phipps. Mr.^Rosenwasser. see above) willlead the class in communication and thinking skills 
activities before and after the guest presentations, i-ninMn^ ski ms- 

Course Outl ine:^ Attached. V V . ^ • 



Activities. Ass1<;fements. and Exams: 



1) 
2) 



3) 



There wilT.be two" exanis .(open-book )>: mid-term and 
There will- be one continuing assignment: The JOURNAL 

" " a) DAILY NOTES/SUMMARY OF'cLASSrb')lEFLECTI0NS ON 



final^ 
(see 



Texts, above). These 



sections of your JOURNAL will be: «/ ..r^xu. .,u,,.o,jui'i...«im ur i^LHii- di Ktti i-li inws on 

4'5?UAf^'EJcE?^T?nS^"^-?''^ 
UNUSUAL PERCEPTIONS. (Specific information on the JOURNAL assignment is ofi the next 

page. ) ~ • 

Other assignments will include worksheets, exercises . reading, writing (usually in 

class); at least one speech (in class to a small groiJp of student^ . and drawings (in 
ana out of clasi^ • a » 

-•Dan y attendance; all assignmerlts on time;" participation in class. • 



Requirements : 



Gradin£: JOURNAL (pass/fail) .-exams (mid-term and final); assignments .(see #3 directly 
above), attendance, in-class partvicipation., 



ERIC 



4. 



' "COURSE SYLLABUS Page 2 ' ' . - ^ ^ ^ 

JOURNAL Assignrtients:. The purpose of your JOURNAL 1s for you to reflect oq_, apply, develop, 

' ^ evaluate and record your ideas and your progress. It will be a 
valuable record for you^as well-as a way for the instructors to evaluate how you have done 
; in the course. 

a) DAILY NOTE S/S UMMARY OF, CLASS : After each class (,or during class, if appropriate), in- 
formation^out the class should be entered here. Include lecture notes, what you 
learned, or what you got out of the class, A summary (can be as short as one sentence) 
should be included for each day's class • , ^ 

b) REFLECTIONS. ON IDEAS AND YOUR PROGRESS : Each guest instructor will present and distuss 
.different ideas. You will also discuss and possibly read and writie about these ideas 
in or out of class. You should alsd^ on your own,^think about, reflect on these ideas 
and record your thoughts in this section of your JOURNAL . You should also reflect upon 
the progress you are making as your own ideas develop and change. 

c) DRAFTS OF WRITING/SPEECHES : At least once a week you will have an in-class assignment 
to improve your commu/ii cation and thinking skills. You may be asked to write rough 
drafts before you complete and hand in your final draft of any writing or speech as- 
signment. /\11 drafts, rough and f inal should be kept in this section of your JOURNAL 
after they have been written or returned to you. 

c 

IDEAL WORLD : In this sectipn of your JOURNAL ,- prepare each page in the following 
manner (make three headings^, with lines down the apge between them): 

DATE THE PEOPLE WHO CREATE, LIVE IN, ENJOY ' MY IDEAlCwORLD 

AND PERPETUATE MY IDEAL WORLD . ' 

0 ' — 

You will.wrjte your first entry in this section of your JOURNAL on the first ^ay 
of' class. Then after each guest instructor, but no less than once a week, upgrade, 
revise, add more to the material in your IDEAL WORLD. Do not ^hange what you have 
already entered, simply write in a new version or new vision. Be sure to date each 
new entry/ revi sion . 

. Add new material as you gain new. ideas and ideals, insights, experiences, understanding. 
^ Have your IDEAL WORLD and the people in it reflect what you are learning , in the course, 
day by (lay or week by week. 

e;) DREAMS AND^ U NUSUAL PERCEPTIONS : Assignment will be given on FebVuary 4. , 



EKLC 



COURSE OUTLINE 



Humanities in Thought and Action 



1/4 

1/5-1/7 

1/8 , ^ 
1/11-1/14 



1/15 . 
i/18 * . 
1/19-1/21 

1722' 

r/ 25- 1/27 



ly 28- 1-/29 
2/I-2M 



HUM 101- 



In-class activities 



2/4 
2/5 

2/8-2/9 
2/10-2/12 



SEEING AS SUCH"^. Right and Left Brain. ^ 
Obstacles to -seeihg (cultural and physical ), 
How 'to see.' » . . ■ ' . 

In-class activities .' - 

■ . . ■ - < ■ ' ■ ' ■'■ ^ 

• MEDIA/PRESENT, DAY IMAGES OF OURSELVES. *• 
Media 's/adv^erti'sing's infTiience, op our va1ue§, 
choices,, set f-identityl - 
^Reading due 1/13: "Subliminal. Man" r;. 
•' ■ *' "Tomorrow etc", , • 

' ^- :/i/I4_:. "is Our etc." -y .: \' 

.NO- SCHOOL , ' ' -° - • 

In-class aativlties^ 

' . , * ■ ■ ' ^' 

MESSAGES. Transferrihg visual /audio ^experiences 
to verbal messages. , 
Writing due 1/21: lj-3*page paper 



In-class activitjes 



LITERATURE: FORM AND MEANING IN FICTION ABOUT 
MEN AND WOMEN. Perceptions of character and 
relationships in short stories. ^ 
Reading due 1/26:. "Shadow etc." & questions 

In-class activities 

ART THROUGH THE AGES: PERIOD^ AND STYLES. • ^ 

l^orin a.n^ content change from the .formal to-isJae 
expressive. ' / ^ V . - 

.Reading due 2/3: pp. 55,73 in TCP 
' Writing due 2/5: , paper 2 ^ 

,;> ■ ■., * 

BEYOND PERCEPTION.' How-dreains change our perception 
^ of reality and our behavior. 
Writing due, 3/4: record dreams/unusual perceptions 

. — ■ ■ ■ '. . ii 

In-class activi-t^ie? 

*■ • "* * 

'THE STRUCTURE OF MUSIC. The structure oiF music 
is similar" to structures in the physical world.. ' 

MUSIC THROUGH^'THE AGES. * Changes' in the style and" 
form of music. . ' ■ , - 



2/15' 
O '• 

ERIC ; 



NO SCHOOL 



Phipps & Rpsenwasser 



Harris (Art) 

Phipps & Rosenwa.sser 



Christenson (Ar^t) 
Wall (Drafting;)^ 

: ■ 



Phipps R'bsenwasser 



/ 



Travenick (Literature) 

. Phipps Rosenwasser ' 

Kischner (Litej^ature) 
Smith' (Literature) 

* " ' ■ - 

•Phipps & Rosenwasser 

Constantine \krt)} 



Munhs (Speech) 



Phipps & Rose^wasse^ 
Miller (Music) . 
Goleekd" (^ijusic) 



uCOWRSE OUTLINE — ' Page 2 



"2/16-2/i7 
2/18-2/24 

2/25-2/26 

3/1-3/2 

3/3 
3/4 
3/5 

3/8-3/10 



3/11 



In-class activi ties ' / \ 

HOW HISTORY BECOMES LITERAT^JRE. Real events • 
inspire writers to^create works of fiction. 

In-class activities . ' . 

VALUE AND COtflEMPLATION I; A p?j'i 1 osophical and ' 
personal approach to Thoreau ' s^ suggesti on : "Let 
.^-^s.' consider the way in which we spend our lives." 
Reading due 3/8: POW handouts . ' 

w . .» • . 

DIFFERENT PERCEPTIONS, >DVfFERENT CHOICES. 
Dramatizations of scenes from different perspectives. 
Writing due 3/2: record students impressions ' 

In-class activities 

' Qiscussion of JOURNAL (refer to assignment of 2/4) 

In-class activities 

VALUE AND CONTEMPLATION. A philosophical and 
personal approach \o Thoreau's suggestion:* "Let 
us consider the way in whi-ch we spend our lives." ♦ 
Film: Plato's Cave ' 
In-class iictivi ties . ' 

BEYOND PERCEI^^TION. How dr^ams change'our perception 
of reality and our behvior. , • . - - . 

^ Discussion of psychokinesis, ESP, seeing "^uras"* 



Phipps & RoSf^nwasser 

Barton (Literature) 
Sprague (History) 

Phipps & Rosenwasser 



Kerns (Philosophy) 

Hostetler (Drama) 

Phipps & Ro'senwas^er 
Munns (speech) 
Phipps & Rosenwasser 



3/12-^3/16 In-class, activi^ti^s 



Kerns (Philosophy) 

Munns (Speech) " 
Phipps & Rosenwasser 



■ • . HUMANITIES IN THOUGHT AND ACTION 

. • ■ ' "^^ ■ • ' — ' — ■ — • 

REAl/lNG ASSIGNMENTS; v " . • / ' ' 



In TCP In Hum 


101 Folder 


Author/Title 


Pages 


Date Due ' 


X. 




Spencer ' ^ 


224-225 


1/8 


X \ . 

\ 


- 


Levi 


62-64 ' . 


1/8 * 


X . • 




Van Gogh . ^ 


54-55 ' 


1/8 




X 


"The Subliminal Man" 




1/13 




X 


"Manv Don't ^pp thp Spn<;p " 




a/ AO . 




X 


"Is Our Comrndn Man Too Common?" 




V 1/14 


X : 




Miller . 

< 


178-181 


1/18 

1/ xo 


.X 




Yeats 


107-108 


1/18 

&/ xu 


X 




Canfield 


K 

lfiR-17fi 


1/ 




X 


Thurhpr * 








X 


Lr)wirpnrp 




1/ ^0 




x' .. ' ' 


Colette • ' ^ 


• 


1/ cD 


X . ! 




Lawrenee 


68-73 


' 1 /?8 






Zervos , - . 


55-60 


2/1 


X 




Moore t 


73-78 


2/1 


. X 




Cocteau ' ^ 


81-83' 


'2/4 


• 


X ^ 


(Garfield) "From Creative Preamers" 


2/4 


X 




Shapero ^ 


49-54 


9 /A 


• X , 




Wolfe 


186-199 


2/R 


-X 




Dryden ^ 


00-81 




X 




Stein ^ 


164-j6ar(IV) 
44-43*^- ' 


* 2/5 


• X 




Mozart / ' ^ ^ 


2/16 


X ■ ( 




.Beethovan 


51 ■ . 


• 2/lfi 


X 




Sessions^ 


45-49 


2/lfi 1 


X 




' LowqII 


109-112 


2/1'fi 


Separate book 


X 


Twain^ 




i:; ^ 




Heart of Darkness 




2/22' 


X 




Wordsworth 


83-84 


2/2fi 


' X 


• 


Coleridge 


84-85 ( 




X," 




Poincare « 


36-38 


Of 0 


X 




Cowley 


145-147 


Of 0 


•X 




Prince ' " ^ 


204-208 


of ^ 


X 




June * 


208-224 " 


•374 ^ 


Separate booJ< 


\ 


'The Presence of Other Worlds 


Ch. 2,3,7,8 ^ 


3/4 




X . 


."Learn From Senoi Dreamers" 




*3/4 


Separate Ijook \ 


The Presence of Other Worlds 




.3/8 
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STtoENT INVENTORY . HUM^ITIES lOl " , . * 

Because this is a* new course and because one of our objectives is to help you improve 
your thinking and communication skills as well as increase your knowledge about the 
humanities, we would find it very useful to learn a little about you. , Therefore, will 
you please complete this form. and return it by Tuesday, January 5? - 



Your name 



(last) 



(first) 



Address 



Phone 



(optional) 



(optiohal) 



Major goals at NSCC (e. g. get an A. A.' degree, get an A. a: S. degree, self- 
enrichment ,■ etc . .)___;^ ' ' ' . 



I 



How .does Hum 101 specifically relate, to these goals? Je. g. .distribution reqjuiremefK^ , 
elective^ in:terested in t^e humanities, etc'^) \ • 



What other. Curses in the htunanities have you had? (You dorl't have to list every" course 
just list the area guch, as English composition, art, philosophy, 'speech, etc.) 



What do vyou most want to accomplish in .this cours 



Check all appropriate items: 



full-time student 



_j)art-fime student 



j/orking for A. A.,A. F.^A. orC.F. j 
^working for A. A. S. 



^working for vocational certificate in 



Expected graduation date 



? 



Expected .transfer institution / 



Comnents on Papers for Humanities 101 



Rosenwasser/Phipps 



1, Format: 



Cx)ntent: 



Grades 



/^e neatly written or typed papers were the easiest to read; next time 
.please type or. write ne-atly and skip every otl>er line if your handwriting 
is large and the lines on the paper narrow. Remember to title your ^ 
readers as of the date you submit your compositions. ^ 

We found ourselves suggesting more use of specif i^'^details to most of you; 
however, some papers are vivid. and you may want to ask your classmates if 
you can read their papers. Most of you wrote about "Glas" and most of you 
described what you saw and suggested what that meant to you. Some papers 
though, tol^d stories or created fantasies ^^bout glass or traveling to 
Italy. In general, we found the content'Tun to read. 

If there are two grades on>your paper you should know that Mrs. Phipps 
and I differed in the grade we would assign because^your paper was really 
in between those two grades. Both grades are recorded and will be averaged 
with all of your other grades to determine a final grade. (You should also 
know that even when there is only one 'instructor you nW be, Assigned two 
grades when your paper or speech is evaluated as between two related grades' ) 



4. Evaluation Symbols : 



N S 



A way to understand our markings and comments is as follows: 

means you should have begun a new para.qraoh. 

means you needed a transition between paragraphs to make the 
paper more coherent, 

means you have spelled a. word iacorrectly and we want you'to 
correct the spelling so Vou won't make the mistake again, 

means the fragment you have treated as a sentence is not' a 
•complete sentence and should be revised. 



5. 



Recommendations to The Loft: Since several of you have not completed Enolrsh 101 it 
\ ^ IS not surprising that we made 'recommendations that you visit The Loft and 
make an appointment with an English tutor to get help on wri ting^ sentences , 
' punctuating, or spellinq. The Loft is on the second floor of the library 

and is under the direction of Mrs. Antoriia Clark this quarter. You may 
see her for further assessment of your writing skills. If you can't findj 
time to visit The Loft this quarter and you have questions about what is 
being assigned and expected , contact one of your instructors for this 
cla^ss. Both Mrs. Phipps and I as well as our teaching aide Nancy Bass 
can -and will lielp you with your thinking and communication skills. 



Humanities 101 .Evaluation Sheet Rhipps/Roscnwa^ser 1-25-82 



Student • . * . • ' 


Elements 




Cofunents 


( 

Clear key idea 




J 




c 


Sufficient details 






■ -i . . 




r 















Reader' involved and. interested , 

4 




* * 


Format helpfuj/ 












Recommendations: 
• ^ — 




^-J 


» 

< • 




N 








^ f ^ 




I 




■ ; 










Grade: ^ 


» 









Assessnx^nt of Journal ^ Huruniiics 10) 'Ror;t:rr^,v.^(?r/Phi p 

Nan-e j Date / Ro^dor 

Elon^-^nt ^.y*''^ ^ 

1. 5 oas ily identi fied 
.sections accprdincj to 

previ^ous inslructions ' 

^ • 

2. 4 worksheets coniplct^d . . . 

in Drafts of Writings/ ^ / 

^ Speeches (rore than 4 Cv • 

for journals read later) ^ 

3. 4 entries in Idc/al World 
(at 'least one ^ywcek,. so 
4 'for those journals read 
week 5 and n;ore for journals 
read later) 



4v' 4 or more entries in 

Reflections about assigned 
readings and'lecturts 
(at least ino a week; nK)re 
than 4 for journals read 
later) 

5. Conine nts: 



\ 



. \ 



J 



, Lach ^livstion w^-> wurlh 2\) point> for ,i io\^\ -^o-^MA^^ of 1;::,? rou^f,. 'n«:nty* 

point% Were awarded for ({iu;Stion of;p if th^^ru w:!:^ k\ sp^KifiC reforenci^ to afi .^r-tic1e or' 
story, if it wa*, cleor nhicti ltU:n:^? w.n boing vji^cussl:d /^fuj If ihi^n* wc:rp ]e>5'>t two 
diri^ct qujt^tiorL fro::: the »:^rticle; to ^coc::plU.h thr .Mr-wi^r ti^d to U: drvi-lo;HM! 

beyond tv.o or* t.^jrt-o scntrnci-.. Ilu* '.ccond (jufr. t ion w.v- fvalu.Ut'vl siril.irlv; the •■.pcv.ific 
lecture (t>) had to t;«* liu-idi; c1*N^r <ind Iho lecture h:id" to lu: .^pprupr i nte to Ih^*'^ thor;./ 
>0u were di%cus%ii^:; in addition, tho or rt^re >Pecific i^araphra^co or di'rcc t %uoto ti^^is 
fron Lho lecturer had to to included and the ar-.wcr h?.i\ to to developed. Ir: tl'c thi?'d 
c\rlswen, you h<jd to have :s clear stater'Ont of v.^;ethor the pre:.enter ond autror adreed or 
disagreed or did ser^e or" cach»; 'thep you needed t,o ij:.e yojr [u'evicu:/ an':.wer:, to support ' 
your conclu:>ion and tnere h.ul to be two or rcn.^ ex.vples to [.u-)^Qr;y your Cv^nclusion. 
oy the t))ird (juestion, you were bfiincj asked to vo heyond sur r\^ri ing'^vu! into i^resentat ion 
and defense o\ a conclusion. The fourtli answty* was th.e "ost challenq-intj for you h.-^.d to 
begin with a clear, defensible thesis, use tv,0 or :%.H-e er.v-ples th^%* you had used -in 
earlier responses and apply' the the:^.e to jourself. in the f i f tn r-esp'onse, you needed to 
define hu'-uiniti^^, relate your answer to the there on v.hich you had written' for the rest 
of the exam, tell how the huranit\os influence vour life and oKe at least one specific 
ejjarplc in or-der to recoive- 20 poirAs. ^ - - ~ 

"^IS"}^^} y^S^^^'^^>^'^'^^^ The Lxa;i:v ' * - ' 

This was a unique and chal lenyi n<j (difficult?) exam, so you needed to fiave read 
and reread it carefully and prepared at lea"st an outline of your answers before coininr) tro 
class. If you missed a lot of points Cfi a question, r'oread the question to sec i'f you 
dicj what v;as asked. Secondly, conrJdor the artfclo and pr'osentj^r |/ou chose in relation 
to the theniq; piM'haps you in'cked original i-aterjal that really did not address the themev 
Ihirdly, look for the anxnmtu^J s|iecific inatoi'ial and the direct reforences to the 
source material. Finally, look to see if questions three and four state ^'onclusions 
and then defend them as asked. Sohk* of you missed a >lot of [loinls on clues tion ^^5 
•because you didr^U answer- the question or you answer'od only part of. the <iuostion. When 
we read, we tried to be^ <>?nor-ous because we realized that you had limited time to 
write your resporpSes , bu t since several students did succeed in conjjletlng the exam 
correctly, you 'should' look at your' r'esi^onses in t(M"ms of fr.ore tharv "I ran cnjt of time/' 

future* Work In fhe cTass 

If yotj have (|uevtion:. .il)Oiit how your'exain v/n-, evaluat(Ml. Vl ^^'.tv \ee either' Mr's, 
Kosenwasser or Mrs. rhi|M>S. If you wonder- yyhat vV.v will In' evaluated in the ela'«-., ^ 
you should Know that the journals will be read at the end arul your* final will be similar- 
in format to the -mi d- term. -In addition class part'ici'iiation will be |)ar-t of the^qr-ade 
as^ill yoiir papers. If you haven't turntnl-in the second |>aper-, phrase talk lo^one 
o( your instructors; and if you haven't sulxnittt^d your jour-nal for" a, first r-t^dinq, < 
please- do so this \ve(4, . 



EKLC 



Humanities 10) . uatten Evaluation/Reaction To The Course" . - ■3/I6/82 

fe?;Sjr'cSt"Sn^d%^:?^ option,!; but „e .»u,d lUe'to-' 

> an .improved course, ofrf J |iSn ™ ^co«^^^^ Humanities .101 it will 

anonjwous. Neither Mrs. Phipos nor M^s nSS^Li ^1, ""t."'" '"^ *«^P 
after your grades are subm?lE?5 to t!Ie;;.eg?srra?" offlcl ' *' ""''^ 



sua! material , nature of^e topic, etc. ) • ' / 



^^l^Z^^^i^^^'^ were^covered the least effeotivel.j 



3. Of the lecturers, which ones were the most effective? Uhat made th'em so effective? 



4. df.the lecturers, which ones would you describe as ineffective? Why? 
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me it is 



WORKSHEETS 

« — , ■ , ■ ♦ , 

In-Class and Journal Exercises 

TO 

Develop Thinking - 

*r , AND 

Communicating Skills 




MY IDEAL WOBLD, ^ 



THE PEOPLE WHO CREATE. LIVE IN. ENJOY. 
AND PERPETUATE MY IDEAL WORLD 



J 



^ 



HUMANITIES IN THOUGHT AND ACTION WORKSHEET- 1. January 8, 1982 

(Write answers In Journal in section Drafts of writing/speeches) 

1. Select either Van Gdgh OR.Levi OR Spencer and answer 



Is he alright- or left-brain dominant person? Or does he 
use both right and left brains? What SPECIALLY in his 
writing that iBad you to yoar conclusion. ALSO, would 
you^like.to have someone like him in your Ideal World? Why? 



\ 



or 
birds, 
in your 
Harris? 



be 



2. Dave Harris said^r culture is left-brain oriented; 
that is, in our society, tjhe left brain dominates and 
interferes with the right brain. He said this is caused 
by our Protestant work ethic or value system ("The Devil 
has work for idle hands?) and we are made to feel guilty 

lazy if we want to sit -and look at trees or listen, to 

Do you believe Harris is correct? What SPEGIFICALLY 
own experience makes you agree or disagree with 
. ALSO, if Harris ts correct and this IS a left- 
brain society and value system, what value system would 
in a right-brain oriented society? BE SPECIFIC. ALSO, 
would you prefer a right-brain, left-brain or combined- 
brain oriented society and value system in your Ideal 
World? Why? ^ , • ' 

' ' ' 

3. Dave Harris is in the humanities and his material is 
included in the humanities. Based on what you saw, learned 
and thought about his approach, attitude and material, what 
is your definition of "the humanittes"?^ OR, what is your 
definition of what people in the humanittes do?- BE 
SPECIFIC. ^ . ■ 



■ ■ THINKING SKi;.LS 

RECALL & UNDERSTANDING 
(of lecture); OBSERVA- 
TION ,(in reading) 
EVALUATION & APPLICATION 
(from own ideas) 

RECALL ■& UNDERSTANDING 
(of lecture) 



OBSERVATION (of own • 
experience); COMPARISON/. 
CONTRAST (his & your 
ideas); USE OF IDEAS ' ' 
EVALUATION & APPLICATION . 
(from own ideas) ^ 



OBSERVATION & RECALL 
(of presentation) 

ANALYSIS (looking at ' 
different parts of 
presentation); SYNTHESIS 
(putting the parts 
together with your own 
thoughts) 



HOMEWORK 



fol 



Jan. 18 



. \ - . 

1. Put any of the ideas, from the Worksheefer above, that .can be related to your ■ 
Ideal World into the Ideal World section^ of your JOURNAL, 

\ ■ • ■ 

2. Some of the ideas above and in Harris'*" presentation do not relate to the Ideal 
World. Therefore, for those other ideas, \write your 'reflections and thoughts 
about them in your JOURNAL in the section Reflections oii ideas and your progress . 

3. Do at least 2 of the following drawing exercises; put them in the JOURNAL section 
Drafts of writing/speeches ; - 

, a. Without looking at your 1st drawing (In class 1/6). of the chair, draw it 

from 'memory .7 .. Theri, from memory, draw one^ of the phairs shown in slides 1/7. 

b. Turn a picture upside down and draw it (you will have an unside down picture).- 

c. Use your fingers .or a small frame .as a view-finder and select an interesting 
scene and .draw it\' I 

d. Draw a tree from memory. Then go outside "and draw a tree from nature. 



ERLC 
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iHUMANITIES IN THOUGHT^ AND ACTIOJI- WORKSHEET 2 Ja 
U Write answers in JOURNAL in section Drrffts of Writing/SpoGC 



T. Describe life as iti'^is'for the people in "The Subliminal 
Man." Underline the pa i^^^ that show what their life is like 
' ■ • I . ' -iu-y -■ ' ■ , 

How is this similar to/different from our lives in our own 
world? Be specific. ' 



2. Select either Elroy Christenson or Jim WaW : 

What main ideas was he trying to convey to you? Do 
you agree or. disagree with hirif? Be specific, using 
or revising your answer from thjp first question. ' 
(Use ^our lecture notes and Re f lectin section" from 



your JOURNAL to help you answer tfits question.) 



3. '*T«lill you have mass media in your Ideal World? If 
you will, for what' purpbseis and how will you use it? 
If you won't use it, why not? . 

Will there be freedom^ of choice concerning values in 
your Ideal World? (Will there be a conflict between 
your answer to this question and your answer to the 
question above, about mass media in your Ideal World?) 

Does Elroy's saying all people need love and-affec- ' 
tion have any bearing on your answers to these questions 
about values, freedom of choice and mass media in your 
Ideal World? 




/ 



4. Elroy's and Jim's materials, ideas, and approaches 
are included in the Humanties. What'aee the Humanities? 
What do people in the Humanities do? 



nuifry 10, 1902 , 
hos ) . 

THINKING SKILLS 
OBSERVATION (in reading) 



OBSERVATION (from own 
experience); ANALYSIS (of 
parts of reading and life 
experience);. COMPARISON/ . 
XONTRA^ (of reading and 
life experience 

OBSERVATION, RECALL, UN-- 
DERSTANDING (presentation) 
& ANALYSIS .(of ^arj^s^b? 
life experienceHpresen- 
tation); COMPARISON/ 
CONTRAST (presentation 
and own life experiences) 

li . . " 

EVALUATION (of ideas and 
experience); APPLICATION 
(of ideas) . 

EVALUATION (of ideas and 
experience) ; ANALYSIS 
(of meaning of values & 
freedom of choice) 

RECALL (from presentation) 
SYNTHESIS & DRAWING CON- 
CLUSIONS (from ideas and 
life experience) 



a'^MHESIS (putting parts 
( together fro/n presenta- 
tions and own thoughts) 



If th^re is no time to complete answers to'the questions above in class, c/omplete 
them for homework for Friday, Jan. 22. Morebver-, if you have further reflections 
about any of these questions or related questions, be sure to: record them in the 
Reflections on Ideas and Your Progress section of your JOURNAL. 

Material above- relating to your' Ideal World should be transferred to that part of 
your JOURNAL. " , 

An in-class review of your JOURNAL will be done Friday, Jan. 22... 



ERIC 
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.HUMANITIES IN THOUGHT AND ACTION--WORKSHFET 3 



Januory 25i 19BJ^ 



1. Filmmakers (like Ms*. Travenick nnd the maker of 
Gins ) have a message to conVey. They use pictures to 
convey ttjeir message. They select pictures and put them 
*in a certain order or sequence In* order to* clearly con- 
!vey their messagis.' Choose Ms. Travenick^s visual pre- 
sentation or Glas and tell ONE of the messages 'you be- 
lieve ,the filmmaker wanted to convey. Point out the 
pictures that do, in fact, convey that one message you 
have chosen to discuss. (This must be a MAJOR message.) 

2. SELECT ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 
alWrlters (like yours^felves) have a message to cpn- 
vey. ifou use words to convey your m^essage, to others. 
You select words, and put them in a certain order or 
sequence in' order to clearly convey your message. 
Give ONE example from the paper you wrbt;e for Ms. 
Travenick of one message you wished to convey and 
the words you selected in-order to convey that message. 



b. A niontage is like a sentence—a lot, of pictures one 
after another to make one short statement or convey 
one short message or create one visual image. Give 
ONE example from Ms. Travenick's visual presentation 

of *a montage and the visual image or message it conveyed, 

c. A sequence is like a prf^graph'--a lot of pictures/ 
'montages one after another to make one full statement 

within the whole film or convey one full message in the 
whole essay or story. Give one example of one of the 
paragraphs you wrote in your paper for Ms. Travenick 
and tell its message or §tatement (it will not be the 
statement dr message of t,he whole paper you wrote, but 
only one statement wit|j,in itjl 



^ Till NK I NG SKILLS 

OBSERVATION (of films); 
UNDERSTANDI>1G A RECALb 
(of films and lecture) 

ANALYSIS (identifying 
jart of the whole) 



JNDERSTANDING (of lecture) 



APPLICATION & USE OF • 
IDEAS (from class work 
in your own work) 



OBSERVATION, UNDERSTANDING 
& RECALL (of presentation) 

ANALYSIS (of pr^entatiqn) 



UNDERSTANDING (of lecture) 



APPLICATION & USE OF 
IDEA5 (from lecture , 
assignment in your own 
work) 



3. Dave Harris said we have evolved, physically and cul- 
turally, into beings who are more rational and logical 
f(left brained) than intuitive and creative (right brainei^) 

Elroy Christenson and Jim Wall spoke of the tworedged ^ 
sword of technology, Elroy concentrating on the seduc- 
. t1ve» suggestive power of mass media's images on our values, 
expectations and choices; and Jim concentrating on the 
political-economic problems technology either creates or 
solves. 

Elaine Travenick showed that individual artists (includ- 
ing yourselves) can create effective image or word mes- 
sages, based on an experience of heightened sensibility 
(as she experienced with the photo of the circles in the 
plaza) or joy or responsiveness, and then conveyed by 
the artists* selecting and developing pictures or words 
for a chosen purpose and audience, 

USE CLASS NOTES AND YOUR OWN REFLECTIONS IN JOURNAL,: JHEN 
SELECT ONLY ONE of/the writers (Miller, Yeats, Canfield) 
and give what you think her or his reaction would be to 
.Harris. Christenson, V/all OR Travenick (choose one only). 
hl\Jl> -Underline material in the writing to support^pur vi^^» 



RECALL & UNBER5TANDING 
(of lecture/presentation) 



RECALL & UNDERSTANDING 
(of lecture/presentation) 



RECALL & UNDERSTANDING 
(of lecture/presentation) 



UNDERSTANDING (of read- 
ing); ANALYSIS (of read- 
ing and lectures); COM- 
PARISON/CONTRAST & USE OF 
IDEAS; SYNTHESIS 



January 25, 1902 

Humanities In Thought and Action 
HUM 101 



STUDENTS' VIEWS 

~T ' 



4 



What do people In The Hun^aTill^^s:;^^ ' ' ^ . 

1. perceive for us. ' ' . ^'^^^0:^^^ 

2. ask why. . ■ ' . « . ' ' ' -^kSi^i 

3. evaluate surroundings and make us think. ^ .y^^^^^^^ 

4. find messages from society that we. miss, a, '^''^'?^% 

5. find contrasts. \ /. 

6. make music. . 



7. find good In surroundings. , : - ^'^^Mi- 



8. help us dream. Imagine about what w6 would like In^^n Ideal world.. >ry^^^^;^^^^^^^^ 



9. help us get In touch with ourselves. 

10. create confusion and try to clear It up. -^^ Jy:KM 



B. What are "The humanities*'? • ' ' ¥ 

1. using any medium to express our emotions about our world. 

2. process, by which we perceive, conclude and express our thoughts 
arid feelings. „ 

3. expression set to form. 

4. aesthetic elements. 

. 5. study of human perspective. 

6. study of cultural characteristics and valuep. 

7. help us realize our potential s for expressing ourselves. 



llsj..i:ri!otinin^ AcrioN-'-woRKSiirrT 4 



January ^'); lOlt;' . 



(Wg;lte\inS4a(ors In'Onm^^^ soctlon of JOIJKNAI ) 



',."1 

Mr 



y 



; .♦y.^v-ct ^olthor tho story by Shaw, ColoUo OR LawrcMico and 
,y|,nswer. all the following (luostlons : ^ 

Mhi)t doeis the husband MOST want In his marrlarjo 
from his wife? Underline your proof In the story. 

2. ^ What Is the one MAJOR obstacle to his having or • 
^getting it? Undorlino your proof in the .story. 

3. .What does the wife MOST want in her marriagdr 

from her husband? Underline your proof in the story, 

4. Wh/t is^the one MAJOR obstacle to her having or 
getting it? Underline your proof in the story. 



BASED ONLY UPON THE PROOF YOU HAVE DISCOVERED IN THE 
ABOVE INVESTIGATION. ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS; 

5. Does husband and/or wife make a Conscious, deliberate 
choic^ concerning the obstacle in order to get what, 
he/she most wants in the marriage from his/her spouse? 
If so, what is/are these choices? Underline proof in 
the story and make use of any^' relevant proof discovered 
above. ^ 

6. ^ If -neither makes such a choice, why not? Underline / 
' proof in story and make use of any relevant proof 

discovered above. 

BASED ONLY UPON THE PROOF YOU flAVE DISCOVERED IN THE ABOVE 
INVESTIGATIONS; ANSWER THE FOLLOWING: 



7, 



If this story shows the image in the author's mind 
(right brain)' about how men and women relate in 
marriage, what i_s^ that image? What does this 
author bel ieve the marriage relationship between 
husband and wife is? REMEMBER, YOUR CONCLUSION MUST 
BE BASED SOLJLY UPON THE PROOF YOU HAVE DISCOVERED 
IN THE PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. Your answer should 

begin inHhis way: I believe Author 

believes the marriage relationship between a husband 
and wife is (fill in your hypthesis/interpretation) . 
My belief is based upon a study of the story.* Here 
is the evidence to support my interpretation: . . . . 



TIUNKINH SKllLS 



ANALYSIS (of HNuHncj); 
OBSLRVATION (of dotaHii, 
evidence); MAKING IN- 
FCRLNCns (based on evi^ 
dence) J 



ANALYSIS (of reading); 
OBSERVATION (of details, 
evidence); MAKING IN- 
FERENCES (based on evi- 
dence) ^ 



UNDERSTANDING, RECALL 
(of lectures); APPLICATION 
OF IDEAS (from lecture 
to own investigation and 
inferences); MAKING IN- 
FERENCES (based on other 
ideas and evidence and own 
inferences) ; SYNTHESIS 
(developing your own unique 
interpretation based on 
available information) 



EKLC 



Answer' the following and put your ideas in the Reflections section of your JOURNAL: 

1. Are people, to your observation , 1 ike that in real life?'^what evidence? 

2. Are you yoursel f in your own experience like that? Examples? 

Put your responsesto the following in your Ideal World section of your JOURNAL': 

1. : Will- there be marriage fin your Ideal World? . If so, what will it be like? 

2. Will people be like th^ author's in your Ideal World? If not, how will they be? 
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HUHANiTlES !f< lllQiiril hl AN D ACTION - WOkKSIiriTS ^ . t oh . S l\? 

(Tako .lecture notes I'M Notes In your JOl)liNAL and. write answer*; ^ 
in Drafts of WrI tinq/Spc echo's Section of Journal, 

LECTURFTTE ; ORGAN I Z I N G S 110 RT ORAL STAII:MI;N TS. 

!• One method of organization P () R Method 

P A. Prepare audience and preview message 
D B. Develop statement 
R C • Re vi ew and res tate ^ 

D, Example of question and res^ponst? organized In ^-P I) R 
Method ^ \^ 

Question to the class ; How has the 1 ndi vi dual been 

treated in Western art?. Consider any period or 
periods from the Hellemic to the Expressionist, 
Have there been any differences.? 

One organized answer : (P D^ R Method) 
The Expressionist period has the most exciting treat- 
ment of the individual, and there are two reasons 
' why I think it was the most exciting. First, express- 
ipnists such as Munch and Matisse painted the emotions 
of people as in Matisse's "The Dance*' where pure joy 
is the me^s.a*ge or Munch's "The Cry" where horror is 
the feeling. Secondly, expressionists dared to paint 
people as distorted, in different colors and poses 
s'uch as the nudes in blue and red. This distortion 
was an attempt to show people as less than perfect - 
as they really are. So the courage to show us as 
'flawed and filled with emotion is to-me the excitement 
the expressionists give to their treatment of people. 

II. Relationship of "Scientific Method'' to P D R Meth^od of organi- 
zation / . 

QUESTIONS TO ANSWER WITH SHORT, ORGANIZED RESPONSES 

1 . In any one of the^ four stories read last week, what is the* 

author's image of how men and women relate in marriage and do 

you agree with that image? 

2. What are the similarities or differences in the form, content, 
or message of "The Oath of Horatii" and "The Dance"? 

3. From which artistic period does either of the above paintings 
come? How. do you know? 

4. Which, if either, of the above pai nti ngs reveals people as they 
are today? 



I 
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FOR YOUR JOURNAL ~ V 

1 . What thinking & communi cation ski 11 s are being used in the P D R 
Method? 

2. Where and when can you use the R, O R Method of organization? 



!^UM.ANJIi^is^^^ itiouatn and action wnpK-Mirrj » f. ' 

j, Urrctiist* (luman lu«in(]% have idea 1 tw 1 1 s c^n l>o ami 
Are corrected. Do you agror* or (lisacjree? (AnM^ yoor 
answer on material covered duriruj the pre^cMilat. ions 
of Spraqe and Barton. Al-.o look at what yon koow 
*iboiit your own life and recfjut >M<i:*^\y , Oivr 
fipeclflc llfujs from the literary or ^.prcjnc 

references to Spraque's lectures or yolir own or 
^recent historical experiences. 



ANsva:R ONr of tiu: roii.owiNf; (?. or 3.) 



Would you say tijat Kurt: is Conrad' 
King Leopold (as Conrad sees him)? 



porti'alt of^ 
Us Invj tipecif ic 



material from hoth Barton's and Sprayue's prescf^a 



tions arid 
answer 



' 'l^Lll^\*^rt_^f j.^i^rX'^'^-" support your 



"3 



Would you say that the King Leopold in Twain*s ' 
"Soliloquy of King Leopold" is a valid or 
truthful portrait of the real; King Leopold? 

Using speci fic material from both Barton's and 
"'King Leopold's Solitoquy,'' support your answer. 

^ SELECT ONE OF T^IE FOLLOWING (4,. or 5.) 

4. What Is Kurtz' idoal'world? Docs tic create and 
live in his own idea of an ideal world? Back 
up your answer with specifics from The Heart of 
Darkness , showing why you believe as you do. 

. 5. What is Marlow's ideal vorld? Would he want Kurtz. 
exactly as he is . in his «leal world? Why or why 
not? Back up your answer with specifics from The 

Heart of D arkness. 

^ 



HUNK I NO «;kiiis • 
'Mm I 



OBSI IiVATION. IINDI RSTANDIMr,. 

i<i:(:aii. . analysis. coMPAiusnfi/ 

COM HAS I . Al'i'LlCAl ION Of IDl'AS 



OBSERVATION, UNDERSTANDINQ, " 
RECALL, ANALYSIS, SYNTHESIS ."J-.-; 
APPLICATION OF IDEAS, MAKIflGv-i^ 
INFERENCES/ 



In your Ideal World section of your JOURNAL, consider whether you would want King ] 
Leopold, Mafrk Twain, Harlow, Kurtz, Conrad or any other character(s) in The Heart 
of Darkness in ^our Ideal World. Would you want people. Jjke them? ^ 

Also consider whether you would want Sir Harry Johnston, Edward D. Morel or Sir 
Roger Casement in your Ideal World. Would you want people 1 ike any of them? " ■ 

Finally, consS'der whether you waiit imperialism in your Ideal World, If you .don't 
want it, say, in your Ideal World section of your JOURNAL, why you would not allow it; 
if you believe, on the other hand,' there is a place- for it- in your Idea-l World; 
explain what contribution it will make to your Ideal World. 



ERIC 



In your Reflections section of your JOURNAL, think about whether y^u' re like Kurtz 
of Marlow or any of the characters read about this past week. Also consider whether- 
you are like Twain: are you angry about injustice? Do you want to express this angtr? 
Do you? Are you like Morel or Casement or Sir Harry? Shou-ld you be like any of these 
people? 
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HllMAtU i M S ](\] IfOl I I'l AVlfhi I 'At ffC.lM 



i'jlit . i^hlMnjC .II I ■.tintc-ii! uUn 
, .ifi>! V{i .itiiji-, (•»;., il.it. iil.ii i--. . 




iIIUAIIDN I. • " \ 

■\ 

You AVr AW r»t K,il>lr, rruM fji't ii^ very l» 
wild alxjut nature, pcujilr^ hrhjlil litlur 

Your art *.cjHJt)l lu d ti".%t)i ^yr tr^ulilnfj yuu a (t^ftaln Ntylr a'J thai i 
Ciiln anil *.t»rciu-, ha% coul imittvl lOlor*-, arul lofu A» n\ t^i\ U a f.irni laml- 
%(:ct(»e'i anil portraits «)f rich p^'Opfr who will hr !u}v i m«] ^uuTi-ia i h{ I iu|\ You 
havo txMMl tryintj to|rarnthl% %tylc tu-t auM- tht^^lt^ A r r tht« Kiiui'. o f'*^^ i lU i 
that ♦:en i\\u\ make .1 n»|Kjtatiofi art-(\t. \ 

Vou have* just hfU)Utjht \nU\ (ia\% a nrw tKHntin^j in w.\h yuu pairMril a 
ilrtMin you hail ot a riv^M' and Junijlr m thr Con^jo,. Ihc\f Is a toa*t with 
Coiujoh'!*e proplf io hrt^jht clothes, with hrjllKt/it ir.\^hvr%, with aU 
sorts of Jcwols on. An explosion and fire ar'r in ihv hacKgrouiHi . -^\ou 
loved your \'xci tjnq droam and you are excited about i)r\tu] able to eapturr* 
the e/citement on your canvas, on which,, out of your «'xt: j tenu-nt and 
Inspiration, you splashed thick stroke-, ^of vli)lent jfurtjrilHant tolurs 
in strange and dr*eanj-l ike* sf)ap(*s. ' * 

You want your teacher to critique it and put.it in the school art exhibit 
because you know this is really );oij^ and you are proud of wh\u you have ^ 
discovered. 

You arc a neo-classic art professor who has m.ide a reputation p.iiiiLiru) 
portraits for the ric>i. You arc a faniou'-. teacher' with a reputatioti and 
honors for turning out artists like yourself. You believe art should be 
intellectual . balanced, polished, realistic. You have to decide whicli 
paintings of your students to put in the important school art exhibit • 



SITUATION II 



You work for an advertising agency which, is starting a new campaign to 
sell a new type of product for both men and'women. It is a chcnical 
thiit when put on the skin sends out an odor that is so attractive, the 
opposite sex is inevitably attracted. The advertising copy w111say>hat 
happinQss, love. andNsex will all res-ult. You have seen through test 
results that people do attract others with this chemical. You know it 
will sell. ,You will be in charge of the campaign and you are excited about 
t^e possibilities of being promoted and getting a l^g raise if you do well. 
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10) V^o\c 

i 



tuu wui K, for t hr jv» \uh 



t n 



t .1 u 

CM i' f'M i irA \\t i}u\ ! fir 
to l-r ^ g.r.t ^u..^^^, ^nd wit] 

you .ml ,.ur hu.. .M! . h^, ii.t r..M.v. U.t 

Ml 1 i hiVf .HUl rii.t f.1 ) i i,i 

U.V.- o.» . b.-.i.. uf nutu.l u.uic-.M.nJia.i ,n.,1 r r , , ' v' \: 



*<f .1 vfiC-iii.Tl 



1 f. 



;wj thr 



Will. 



< 



Ult.>i.|l?iotit erio *3<;ai(<:l T.vi h:ivc5 tori aai^ct f.* m^o { Kc c.icjvtlfl. .cl^.ct « 

oMi-o f!c=:c tT.:.^ c a m | . 1 K o t I . : . o f r-u: *I ! f c 1 t . U r , Ve ?;:iv^ 

^acjUa vnv* tc» icfct I., r. CMC. J^i. =t,i|v .1 Ic. Ivijc; ai^.^J 5 I 1(0 :s 1 1:: w c t a farfiial 
nuccft.t* a'u.vM !t' ati. ti ;3 a I., c v;Trr.n t ! r r. it wla I c vi:,!tvg cpc.|rj. I f i w t 1 , . u f J * 
rtic afojr ft» ci-pp.^it Vovu ctrT4--:ity. Aftcl A.^Tu^ that wc. = x c t y^:'-i f^i 

ciU:»lyjc= It ^r,.t tr..r,M Wcr *.:,vc ^=^c.t y.ni to tclalc ? he nt.ly .^r ^ i ^ = c a t 1 v. Co 
i'thct cjU nt Clic iiUilac aii.* (it Y»UI life-. In Qr.'tl^ Uc have {.-^vv^fr-.t ar. ! u r c 

t lie left rr...,1e ChiUs^Ja ptoicaa lnvwlvc.t tix c 1 c n ? 1 f ! C 'f^.c ? r.. f.^i fhc r-^l-'l" 

^•f cut In t'l--:5 csriilcco an.l V-um.il V- l i' . ^l.^WVe U;i'M Y . ii /: 1 c . c i , c- :i t v 1 h 

l-i*r the 5i';nncv n 1 1 U I t.i O.c i-^r Mr. Ic^ 1- .Una or: ThvUo.tar. 

v^U c you h..V.'c- tllcr aSd^a f : ^ YiTUt thc^^n, pfctrfui V^m/Tc Iti a -atVt..^: I . ? 
:s!:vHit to at;tlt ^ -A a ualV i\Miufh a, Jt^rcaf up to ! hct ? . li^ujifalti j 

Wt.rtc- Vou win ctUiMitif^et ;i Veiy ^tric pel::* ^ yll!i vh-i". '1 Will itls^uaa * 

^Yout. «Ur:iLn ayrhoK V^tlk f?ircM:^Jj < lie t.^^l t,^.,^,*^,,! foie^t, a. t.. = a 

(he hrl.!f^e nhovr thr ot t cia. up f!^.e funr\\aix\ to vout .tic.^r. ftlc-.i.t, Ut \ \ c 
t*;t* ^H.tlogur vou r.i'V h.nvr hrrtvrrn VtUir <1tr:in fllr;-' a-; 1 Vouj-rlr out 
rrnt;ln- of thf nvrrv-ul hi your ^vc-xz-, Vt^^^-i y^^i »iAvr fltjlal-.r.! vinit nj.nlorv^r. 

lAck thci t>rtrklti/; If)t aii » ft:anh y^Uir J<^urncy. \P.u^t do you 5^oy V;v u 

.itM>ut^VOur tJrr.nn nt-J yi)u:rirlf t lir^t you did r.rtt,knr-w »rforr yo;; r.i.*r fh,o 
V-.itnry-r Ih.w i!lf! ytni ^tlnrovrr thin kiu-^lrtf^.O? Ity (o <Ic*ctlhr w:>.-it h.A».;rp.r 
v!if-!> you diacovrrrs! thin kr.c-vh-^lgr ^Vouf youtat-l! ^v.:\ v^'ur dtc-^ifs. How ilror: 
thl-. r.c-th<>c! at (lUcovc-ry ci^r.;'.^r vlth t h.r nrirntlfi,- rurth.o.! of ^ll-t.ovrty vc 
hdVr i;:3«-.! r4x'llrr til t h 1 clMin'^ 



:hr r.:0^\ Intrn-ir /|/!orr.lnnnt prrinnnl'lv Irpor t .^--.t ) tn vou anH ih:<-t> ti-^lt^p^ 



A-:f.urr ^h..nr Hc.trt ot n.nritirr^rj 1 ;i drt»ani ^ntl th^itlrr^nt of tlici ri ti 

.inv! oMei-tn 1?^ tho^^novc-! Air Tiv^-hoU, !(!t'ntl^^y t4A- tl'.rft* rivr-oU th 
thr r:.i 
or 

rl.inri on Tliurti.hnY at^J h.tvr n Hl.nlrf.ue aho-jT t!i^ nvr.h.it It; th<» *\?rr.i-;* of 

thr dialogue? for racli riynhoK (V<ni rs^ny nlr.o W-int t<^ vt 1 1 c wKat y<y,i fhi!ir. ' 
thr riyrli>l t-.r.nu fur n tvi^or chiir.ict<?r r»urh Max h)-^ or Kurtr) 
AfftM' vou h.}Vr r.idr thrrn drr.v-:i Journcyn, n i :r*«ta r 1 1 c vt.ni Vou tiow kiu^ .^V^oMt 
yourrirlf In trl.it Ic^n to th.or-r ryr.boln fron Hi^.irt nf_D.irVnr-in .md r.ur-Aiirv 
whnt you Vrnow nc>w ahout HC;\tf_9Jl_n^rfcnrt n tKnt you ditta* l KiU%# l>rfarr, itcv 
dn?ri your rn; rnnd I ng of tl^e now'rl differ frc:r your t::^d*-rn t .in! It- 

by using the nclcncif Ic rcthod l.iru w<?cK? tV> y.^u h..tv** t-.rv u:u<orr^t.v.%dlr.g 
of the novel? Do vou nor .i nev v.iy of ritkln; a nov»!l ^>or •lun.iUy r.c-:in inpf ul 
- to you? Il to, wHat i!5 thl!3 nt-w v.iy? 

3- olnce you h.ivc now usfd ;tn.iloglc:il thlnhlng .ir.d induotivc- thinking (ncirnrlf 
r^'tKod), tell how the two rt^thcdr? differ, V^iug inforts-at Ion you h;ive wrltt* 
In your lournal fro^ enrllcr cxercl^en or prr::ent At lonn . tell' hen; r^^ch Tri\u 
is v.TUMblc in undefntandlnr. a nubject and in i::vJer- t.ntuii-g vou->rlf. Vn^iicK 
5<Hhod helpn you get doner to "the truth**? 
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MID- TEW EXAM HUMANITIES 101 



NAME 



Background Information ; This course has dealt with several themes or ideas., Foujr of 

the- most important themes are the below; read each of them before you begin to take 
this test. ^ 

j ■ • . ■ ■ ' ■ 

CHOICE . Human beings are capable of making choices; human beings do make 
choices; choices are made on the basiis of what the human being believes or vali 
or^^ants. Sometimes human beings don't make-, or don't conciously m'^ke, 
choices (even though we do have the capacity to make them) because something 
or someone or some' group influences us so powerfully that our ability and 
freedom to make choices, are handicapped oV limited. 



CHANGE . Human beings live in society, each with its own culture, values, 
ideas, and art.* Some people, usually those of the younger generation, 
rebel against and are not^ satisfied with those accepted ideas, values and 
art. ' They then cause a change by creating different val ues , ideas and aVt. 
Once the changes have become accepted by, that generaT:ion 's society, others 
come along to rebel against what the other, older generation has created. . . 
Thus, change in values and art keeps occurring throughout history. 

' "FCl^M . Anything must have a form in order to exist. The form can be the physi- 
cal form of an object (a useful object or art object) or the non-physical 
abstract form of music. The form conveys or carries meaning or feeling, as in 
paintings. The artist or producer of the thing or message must work to 
"discover" precise form for the message or idea or feeling he or she , wants 
to convey. The process of discbyery to find the. most suitable form is often 
difficult and may take a long time, and many people may be involved in^ 
developing, the form, especially if it is a new kind of form. 

PERCEPTION . Human* bei ngs connect W4th the world, reality, society, other peqjrt'C 
by means of our ability to perceive with our senses. However, there are - 
things which limit our ability to perceive. Some of these things are in the - 
world outside us (such as society's values and ideas which give us "set" 
ways to perceive or media which drumis certain perceptions into us by 
repetition), and some of. what limits us is within oursel ves (such as our 
hot using our right brain enough). It is difficuH to gain new perceptions 
when there is SO: much limiting us; but, through history, there areh^eo'ple 
who come along who through their discoveries and works make breakthroughs 
'and dfevelop new ways to perceive and new things to perceive. These break- 
throughs .increasia our range of perception, our ability to perceive more.. 



,Below are four different sets of questions. In each set there are four questions: 
a., b, c, ana d. All the "a" questions (there is one "a" question in each set) are 
on the theme of CHOICE. All the "b" questions are on the theme of CHANGE. All 



And the "d" questions are on the 
of^these four themes and answer all 



t:he^"c" questipns are on^^the theme of FORM, 
theme of PERCEPTION. You are to choose one 
the questions gm that one theme. For example, if you choose the theme of" CHANGE, you 
should answer the "b" question in each set. Thus, each student will be answering 
four questions on one theme . Before you decide which theme you will choose, go over 
all the themes. Find the one with which you feel most comfortable, about which 
-you -know the most, and Tor which you can produce the best evidence. 
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Test questions. Answer on 1 ined paiper. Skip every other line. - Write in Sentences. 
Use your best .thinking and iAfri ting skills. You will have 50 minutes in class on 
Tuesday to ah$wer the questions In final form, so practice while you study. You 
should answer the four questions (remember, one question from each set and use 
the same the.'^e^ in no more than 600 words. v 

SET 1 (Answer a or b or c or d.) ' . 

• ; , . ' < ( ■ 

a. CHOICE t Select one story or article you have been assigned so far and summarize 
. whether or not the people in the storj^ have free choice and use it. Then quote 

the lines from the story or article p|evidence to support your summary. 

b. CHANGE . Select one story or article assigned so far and summarize the change t^at 
the story or article is d>scussing4 Tell what originally existed and then what 
was changed. Finally, tell -what the new situation was after the change. Quote 
lines as evidence to support your summary. . 

' . • ■ 

c. FORMf Select one story or article assigned so far and summarize what it says about 
' rdrm and the process of trying to discover<»a form that fits the idea or feeling 

that is to be conveyed. Quote lines as evidence to prove j<our points. 

d. PERCEPTION . Select one story or article assigned so far and summarize what it 
says about perception, how it is limited or how it is potentially used. Quote 

^ lines as evidence to support your summary,, 

SET 2 (Answer the question below that is on the same theme you selected for 
~ Set 1,) . 

a. CHOICE . Select one guest presenter and tell how s/he showed that people do or 
. do v(U)t have free choice. Make speci/ic references to the presentation. 

b. CHANGE . Select one guest presenter and tell how s/he showed that cultiire, values, 
ideas, art do or do not change. Make specific references to the presentation. 

c. FORM. Select one guest presenter and tell how s/he showed that to understand 

. form is to understand art, music, 1 iterature, ideas; discuss how form has to fit 
the idea or f&eling being conveyed. Make specific references to the presentation. 

di PERCEPTION. Select one guest presenter who said people do or do not perceive 
what is around them and who discussed things that affett^^ perception. Make 
specific references to the presentation. /S^ - 

SET 3 (Answer the question below that is on the same theme you selected for 
Set 1 and Set 2.) 

a. CHOICE . Take* the story or article you used for SET 1 and the presentation you 
used for SET 2 and say whether the author -and presenter agree or disagree. Give 
specific evidence to support your conclusion. 

b. CHANGE . Take the story or article you used for SET 1 and the presentation you 
used for SET 2 and say wnether the author and presenter agree, or disagree. Give 
specific evidence to support your" conclusion. 

c. FORM, Take the story or article ypu used for SET 1 and the presentation you 
used for' SET 2 and say whether the. author and presenter agree or disagree. Give 
specific evidence to support yourconclusion. 
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SET 3 .(continued) 

4' PERCEPTION. Take the story or article you used for SET vl and the presentation 
you used for SET 2 and say whether the author and presenter agree" or disagree. 
Give specific evidence to support your conclusion. 



SET ^ (Answer the question below that is on the same theme you selected for 
Set 1, Set 2, and Set 3.) ^ 

-a. CHOICE. Take your- answers for Sets 1 , 2. and 3 and think about your own life 

and reality as you know it in this society and culture. By specifically referring 
to all three of your answers (Sets 1, 2, and 3) and quoting from your ownanswers, 
state your conclusion as to whether you agree or disagree with the written 
work and the presentation in class'. « 

b. CHANGE . Take your answers for Sets 1. 2. and 3 and think about your own 1-ife 

and reality as you ktiow it in this society and culture. By specifically referring 
to all three of your answers (Sets 1, 2, and 3) and quoting from your own answers, 
state your conclusion as to whether you agree or disagree with the written 
work andythe presentation in class. 

c. FORM. Take your answers for Sets' 1 , 2, and 3 and think about your own life ^ 
and reality as you know it in this society and calture. By specifically 
referring to all three of your answers (Sets 1 , 2. and 3) and quoting from your 
own answers, state your conclusion as to whether you agree or disagree with 

the written work and the ^presentation in class. 

d. PERCEPTION. Take your answers for Sets 1 . 2." and 3 and think about your own life 
and reality as you know it in this society and culture. By specifically referring 
to all three, of your answers (Sets 1, 2, and 3) and quoting from your own 
answers, state your conclusion as to whether you' agree or disagree with the 
written work and the presentation in class. 

QUESTION # 5 (Everyone should answer this question.) 

Whit is your definition of "the humanities" as you experience them in this course? 
How are the humanities, as you define them, infl uencing you? Answer in terms of 
the same theme (choice, change, form, or perception) you have used throughout 
the exam. 

a. CHOICE. How do you understand and make choices now? 

b. CHANGE . How are you understanding and seeing change now? ' 

c. ^FORM. How are you understanding and being aware of form now? 

d. . PERCEPTION . How do you perceive and hovl are you aware of perception now as 

compared with the beginning of the quarter? 
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HUMANITIES IN THOUGHT AND ACTION-FINAL EXAM 
March 17, 1982 ~ 



Name: 



This Is an open-book, exam which you will take home to prepare before you write it. 
You may bring all your notes and books to the test with you.' 



PLEASE REFER TO YOUR MID-TERM FOR FOUR THEMES ADDRESSED BY THE HUMANITIES. 
ARE TWO ADDITIONAL THEMES: / ^ • 



LISTED BELOW 



Theme: SEARCH^ FOR WHAT IS REAL 



In most of the presentations you learned that artists, 
historians, writers, and philosophers all search for 
what is really real, what is true. You learned that 
when a person discovers what is real (what s/he 
believes is real), that person then has a basis for 
his/her life that may be 180° different from his/her 
life up to then, if the choice is made to accept' the 
new perception as^ what is really real. (You learned 
that historians are never sure they have discovered -= 
the truth about what iS really real. On the other 
hand, a philosopher may in fact change his/her entire 
life as a result of discovering what s/he believes is 
really real. Characters in literature act on the basis 
of what they believe is real— or refuse to accept 
something as real because they do not want to have to 
change their lives; thus they run away from the 
search for what is real.) 



Theme: BRINGING ONE'S PRESENT 
LIFE CLOSER TO HIS/HER 
IDEAL (WHAT ONE WANTS 
THE FUTURE TO BE AT 
0 IT BEST) 



You learned that artists, writers, philosophers, and 
musicians all seek to create works or live in ways 
that require striving to perfect or improve their 
present situation or condition. For some (as with 
artists and musicians of the younger generation) this 
striving to come closer to something better than that 
which exists requires changing the present— so that 
the future will be more satisfying, more perfect, 
more ideal, more in line with and closer to the really 
real, as s/he perceives it. You learned that sometimes 
a person can die trying to change the present so that 
the future will be better, more ideal. You learned 
that large groups of people who have a belief of how 
people should live can work together to be sure the" 
future wi-ll be better, more ideal, and more like the 
way the believe people should live. You learned 
changing the less ideal present into a future closer 
to a person's or group's ideal of how life should be . 
is difficult and may require some sacrifice, at least 
some sustained effort and possibly even some degree of 
power,, either in personal authority or personal will 
and determination to move into a better future. 



Pick one of the six major themes (four are on the mid-term, but do not choose 
the theme you used on the mid-term) and give specif ic examples, quotes, and 
references from three presentations and three readings to illustrate that same 
theme- Explain and express the theme in your own words. Try to organize your 
answer into t|ie "PDR*' format. , 

Select either The Heart of Darkness or '^Subliminal Man" for this question. 

Look at the work of fiction as though it were a dream you had. Identify (select 
and name) three symbols that are very intense, outstanding or personally affect- 
ing to you (really) in that "dream." You want to interpret your "dream'." You 
want to understand 'the symbols in your "dream" so that you can un^lerstand the full 
meaning "written" in the "dream" by its "author-" 

Use the analogic thinking method to interpret the three symbols. Follow this 
procedure; do one symbol at a time : 

a. Go on a journey (a reverie experience), either to the mountain or to the 
shore, as you did with Mr. Munns in class. When you arrive and meet and then 
walk with your wise friend, you will ask about one of the symbols. Your 
friend will answer. Then return from' the journey. 

b. Write down What your dream friend tells you that symbol means. 

^c. Repeat with the next two symbols. ^ ' ' • 

' ' ' ' . 

d. After your three journeys you will have three answers. Now study these 
answers. What do they tell you about yourself? What do they tell you abut 
the work of fiction? Write down what you have learned about yourself and 
The. work of fiction. 

i ■ 

e. Compare this analogical thinking with the scientific method of discovery. . 

Dreams, works fo art, your own life as you choose to live it, sybmols, and possibly 
even the world itself are all forms that embody ^ manifest j. and express something, 
else (something inner, something beyond, something really real). By' or through 
"reading," "listening to," interpreting, and understanding these forms we can come 
to know or understand that something else, that inner self, the spirit beyond. 
Thinking of the presentations by Munns and Kerns and. of The Presence of Other 
Worlds , discuss, specifically , whether you, in your own life, in your own experiences 
with your dreams, with works of art you view, in your choices and perceptions, now 
agree or disagree with the statement at the beginning of this question. 

Is this the same view you had at the beginning of the quarter or ,,has your view 
changed over the quarter? If your yiew ha£ changed, please explain in what ways - 
its is different now from before. . ' 

Be specific : give examples; organize your answer. 

Will you be— are you-now— liying your life any differently as a result of what; 
you^learned in this course? Specifically, * ' 

a. Have you determined what you want your future to be like (your Ideal World)? 
^ave you found a way to bring this (ideal) future about? What will you have 

to do to bring tKis about, if you have determined you want to do so? 

b. When next you view a work of visual art, how will you do it? 

c. When next you read a work of litierature, how will you do it? 

d. When* next you listen to classical music, how will you do it?. 

Again, be specific; give examples; use references; organize' your answer. 
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January 19. 20. & 21. 1982 



El a i no Travonicki Instructor 



Humanities 101.01 



a inulti -media 



These three days in class we vrt^l have a xombination of activities: 
production; group discussion and work; independent writing; lecture. 

Fortunately, the lecture will be the minor part of our sessions. 

During the first two weeks of class you have been reviewing material concerning 
perception and ways in which our society is becoming increasingly aware of 
aspects of perception. 

Many times we as individuals do not realize our potential for shaping our own 
messages; we are unaware of the fact that we are constantly interpreting combinations 
of experiences, activity both'^erbal and non-verbal, visual and auditory. Even 
more surprising is the way we meld these experiences into interpretations which 
have values attached; combin^ilions we internalize and make generalizations about. 

The multi-media presentation is speci^Ty designed by this instructor to help . 
you realize your capabilities just described in the application of the information 
presented to you in the form of a collected vocabulary and a resulting written 
statement. 

The purpose of this presentation and the preparation of it is directed toward 
a writing exercise. No world-shaking message is inherent in the combination of 
'these visuals— but many unique possibilities for an interpretive statement exist 
in the presentation whole. 

Have a good time with this assignment! There is really no way you can be wrong 
in your interpretation. We will have two interruptions for group discussion, 
and see the 'show' three times during the class hour. 

If ^ny mechanical failures occur, we will continue with this first part of our 
writing exercise and experiment on Wednesday. Thursday we will view a, short 
documentary film, GLAS. This film was made in Holland about eight years ago. 
It is one which provides opportunity to call up a long list under each category 
in our vocabulary and conceptual pools in preparation for the writing exercise. 

Enjoy! ^ 
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HUMAN IT I E S 



3, 



j!llO_N EXERCISE USm NON-l.INliAR VISUALS AND MUSIC 



VOCABULARY 



JPOOL ) ^ Verbal cluou/Symboln 



L'lES 
lES 



INSTRUCTOR: ELAINK TRAVENICK 
JANUARY 19, 20, 1982 
student's NAME 



PATTERNS 



FOillMS 



COLOR 



MOTION 



pace/action 



INTERACTION 



PERSONALITY 



PLACE 
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During the first two days of this unity of study we have viewed and reviewed a two minute, 
non-linear multi^iniage presentation. It could be thought of as a visual comoosition 
accompanied by music 

fl^® P'^^P^Ii^J worksheet ~ the Vetfabulary Pool and Conceptual Pool sheets to recall 
n!rrllS?nn:J"JK*° W'*^*^ w^r^ls Or phrases which come to you acfiordi^iO^our own 
perception- of the presentation. " . 

m!„nl!**!f r]'"j5^^^!* ^^^^ 3sked to respond on worksheets in the same . 

manner as you had done for the multi -image message. 

ilIlfK?r.i5®^ In^this course in Humariities is to become more aware oflthe aspects and 
Sh » 1 ? 2^ human oercepti on. Because of each person's unique experiences in life, 

^nterpretat^on| of written, oral, or visual messages. „there is great possibility 
for varation of response for these experiences we have shared in class on Tuesday and ' 



Your assignment: 

p5?Jf^ to deyelop a written statement (of 1 to 3 pages) on ONE of the presentations-- ' 
either the film, or ttie multi-image presentation. . " 

Make use of your worksheets as they will help you call on your descriptive vocabulary 
and perhaps suggest to you an approach to your writing. 

Write with a purpose— Determine what you want to emph&size in your written message. 

" Write with development of your interpretation in mind, and 

— ^wi^Hvwncer^^ 

Key Idea— Example: A fantasy Love ^ ' v~ ^ 

A fashion statement ^ Skilled hands' 

Elegance Fascinating faces 

, Importance' of color Human hands 

An imaginative romp Graceful tough guys/tough graceful guys 

"aterial maligned - (Or your ^ own imaginative-, perceptive 

. ' beginning) ^ . 



Once you .have a key idea, 'select carefully your details to extend your personal 
perception of the idea to your readers *t** *Don ' t forget your audience .***** 
Inform them; illuminate ftheir minds; create a new experience for them; fascinate them; 
clarify your position for them; enjoy writina for them, / 

Write your response impulsively; get excited. Use your flamboyant self freely on the 
paper. ENJOY IT! THEN PLAN ^TO REVISE It at least three times. Polish up the rhythym. 
Read it aloud and listen to the pace, the smoothly delivered words to express your ideas. 
(If it's not smooth, redo It!) 

TYPEWRITTEN PAPERS APPRECIATED *^ CORRECT VluR PUNCTUATION AND SPELLING 

MAKE A TERRIFIC EFFORT TO EXTEND YOURSELF IN THIS WRITING. AND INVOLVE YOUR READER IN YOUR 

PURPOSE. ■ 

PAPERS ARE DUE ON MONDAY IN CLASS AT 12; 00 * 

^TN6 THE FOLLOWING PAPERS TO CLASS: Dittoed worksheets and prewrit^s. plus 

- your worksheets on GLAS 



1. FORM ANAIlYSI S^ADI^tG TO CONTENT 
MEDIA : 
SIZE : 



NAME 



2. MAJOR ELEMENTS 
LINE ^ ______ 

SHAPE 



TEXTURE 
VALUE 



COLOR USE 



3. PRINCIPLES OF 0RGAKI2ATION 
HARMONY 



VARIETY 



DOHIHANCB 



BALANCE 



movemIot 



PROPORTION ^ 

■ ■ f 

SIMPLICITY 



USE OF SPACE 



4, CONTENT ; TITLE 



ARTIST 
^ DATE 



* MEANING-MOOO-MESSAQE ; 



HUMANITIES 101 

SORVEY FOR MEDIA AND TECHNOLOGY 
LBCTORE II 



!• dieck each item that you have personally used in the past six months. 
Circle each item used by someone else you know/ 



_ artificial lighting 
telephone 
typewriter 

.. camera 

automobile 

; a turnpike/freeway 

ice box 

_ canned food 

■ electrical appliance 

_ power tool 

radio 

] television 

tape recorder 

any form of vitamin 

or medicine 

airplane 

frozen food 



anytjh^ng made of plastic 

contact lenses 

J color reproduction in books 

or magazines . 

heart surgery 

computer 

electronic calculator 

copy machine 

credit card 

^ electronic game 

polaroid camera 

_^ freeze-dried food 

mic'rowave oven 

. seen photos of space 

video^ recorder 

cardiac pacemaker 



2. List your favojrite or most admired historical figure either living, 
dead or fictional • ' . 



a. 
b. 

^c. 

d. 
e. 



f. 

g- 

h. 
i. 
j- 



List the magazines or newspapers you subscribe -to or buy -on a regular 
basis. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



f. 

H. 
i . 
j- 
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• 4. M.t your favorlt, vlaunl artiot.. (Describe the work thoy do., 
«; 
b. 
c. 

a. 




6. I.l.t your favoruo TV or .ovio stars. (Describe chief characteristic.) 



folk testimonial -uses sew?/ ! personality, contains plain- 

•xclting visuaL e«ec?s!) ^"^on, appeals to emotions, uses ' 
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H^'^lpl > * ' Kischner and Smith 

Worksheet for 1/25-1/27 , 

"Literature: Form and Meaning In Fiction 

About Men and Women . 



Men and Women'': Four Marriages 



Following is a list of questions that can be applied to the four stories we are 
reading this week. Consider them in relation to each story. Record your responses 
in your journal . 



1) What words would you use to describe the wife? Take each work and state the 
concrete detail from the story that led you to your description. 



2) Follow the directions in the first question in regard iothe husband. 



3) What interpretations or inferences can you make, or what understanding do you 
have, about the past, present and future of their relationship? State' the 
concrete details from the story that led you to these interpretations or 
underst2ndings. 



4) How does each title help you understand the story? 



t5 



MR & PPrmbc 



3rd QUESTIONNAIRE; • 

1. What ore the firot wordo that come to your mind ahout the teacher? 



2. What are the flrot wordo that come to your mind ahout the student? 



3. Could you see yourself responding in the same way. as the teacher? 

U. Cotold you see yourself responding in the same way as the student? 

5. With whom do you feel more sympathy? 

6; Who will win in thip confrontation? 

T. How do you think the playwright wanted the teacher played? 

8. How do you think the -playwright wanted the student played? 

^. Which did you like best of the three? 
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HUMANITIES IN THOUGHT AND ACTION 
Discussion of 3/2/82 

!• What we learned about drama: 

a. our attitudes influence our perception of dramatic works (palys) 

it's as hard for an actor to change a character's personality as it is, 
for a person to change his/her personality 

2. What we learned in general: 

a. words reveal feeling and mood just as bodylanguage, facial expression, 
color, etc. reveal feeling in a painting 

b. perception comes from past experience but can be altered with the 
scientific method 

c. first impressions can and do dominate (unless we use the 
scientific method) 

d. do we see what we wnat to see or what is there? 



could you say you learned the same things (as above) for other presentations 
And material this quarter in this course? look over the previous presentations 

AND material AND CHOOSE TWO TO THREE AREAS OR PRESENTATIONS ABOUT WHICH YOU 
COULD SAY YOU LEARNED THE SAME THINGS OR SORTS OF THINGS. THEN GIVE YOUR REASONS 
FOR CHOOSING THOSE. WHAT SPECIFICALLY DID YOU LEARN FROM THEM THAT IS THE ^ 
SAME AS YOU SEE LISTED ABOVE? ' . - ^ - . 

I 

9 
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NORTH SEATTLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Social Sciences Division 



Philosophy 

. , PLATO'S CAVE 

1. What Is the story about? What is It sayfng? 



2. Who are the people in the Cave? 

3. There is one pferson in the cave who is different than the others, "the 
philosopher." What is different about that person? 



4. Why does he leave the cave? What moves him to go out? 



5. What '(Joes he find is outside? What are some differences between what 
is inside and what is Outside the cave? 



6. Why does he return to the cave? What moves him to return? 



7. When he returns, he says something (in Greek) to the other. What do you 
suppose he is saying? ; . 

8. - Why do the' people in the cave attack him? What provokes them to attack him? 



/ 1 < i 

9. "They beat him to death. with their own chains." Wtiat does that sentence 
mpn,«as you understand it? s 



10. Why do you suppose their chains have no locks on them? What does that mean? 

11. What is, the cave? Who are the dancers? - ^. 

— ^ 



NORTH SEATTLE COMMUNITY COLL^f, 

Philosophy SaciarScTences oTvitirj^^^^^^ 

Or. Tom Kerns 



QUL'STIONS FOR SWEOtNBORG 

(Vir'st half of the book) 

2. What was Swedenborg's method , for "going within." (19) 

3. What fs the hypnogogic state? What I's its value? . 

state? '(31°33r''' '"^"'^ '"^""^ ^" "^^^^ ^^S^-.^o^M 

5. What are the most important ideas in chapter 3? 

7 — What are Jhe pj-im^^^^ 

8. What are the primary characteristics of hen? 

Sr'bo'Jhr ^ P-=°". ontological state of being? 

10. What is "the principle that unites all the worlds"? {91-93} 

11. What does S mean by "the ruling love of a life"? (96ff) 




*• ^NORTII SEATTLt COMMUNITY CQUtGt 

PHILOSOPHY iMvj.ioit 
Kerns 

SVJEOl'NDORG qui ST IONS 

(Second half of the book) 

12. What (Iocs von Dusen nean by "higtior orili'r hi^l I ucj nation-^" and "lower order 
hallucinations"? Brief ly describe them. 

13. How did he arrive at' those two concepts? Tlicoret ically? ExperientiAlly? 

H. How does- van Dusen describe, in your own words, wliat It would be like "to 
be possessed in noniial sense"? ( 137-30) 

15. Which of the "minor miracles" is most interesting to you?- Why? (ch. 7) 

16. What attitude did Swedenborg himself take toward his "miracles"? 

17. "Existence itself is symbolic." Illustrate what S means by this. (ch. 8) 

18. What is S's concept of The Grand Man, and what does he mson when ho savs 
"The Lord is Very Man."? (175-78) 

19. Explafn briefly the last six lines of Jules Borges' poem on p. ix. 

He know that Glory and Hell too 

Are in your soul . with all their nyths; 

He knew, like the Greek, that the days 

Of time are EternityVs mirrors, v ' . - 

In dry Latin he went on listing . 

The unconditional Last Things. ' ^ 

20. "The good that is in us is nothing until it comes into existence as uses " 
(p. 214) Explain what S means by this. ' * 

21. "Live the Truth that you know. " Explain. (222ff) 

22. What are some of the truths that you know? 

23. Explain the following quote from p. xiii. "Though the strange richness of 
his later psychological-spiritual findings would later get him labeled as 
either a great mystic or a madman, he never changed fundamentally from the 

^ scientist who simply wanted to understand and describe the whole of existence." 

24. What idea or fact in Swedenborg, if you had to pick just one, would you say is 
the nx3st interesting or important for you? Why? 

25. What one question, if S were still alive here, would you like to put to him? 

fad 
10/80 
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A CtV-part •von of Icft-Hchltr Anil Rit|ht Mode* tlKir'nt I n i 1 i i 



t il l HODl 
iU*f\t\i* , 

AnalytJc: f iqurlncj thlnc)% out ^.trp ^y- 

Sj^mboUc: Uslntj .1 symbol to M.irul foi- 
^^owthintj. for* exarph* dr.iwn fuiTi 
y<M> Miiiul-; for ryf, the ♦ s1<]r\ ;.t.:iru1-. 
for th<» procr^is of .nldUiun. 

Abstnict: Taking out a \\\\,\]] bit of 1n- 
foriTicitlon iind usiru) it to ropros(MU 
the whole thing. 

J/*i"ll*irAl- Keepint) track of tink>, sr-quenc- 
incj one thing att(^r anolhc?-: doing f irst 
things first, second things second, etc. 

Rational : Drawing conclusions f)asod on 
reason and facts, 

Piqi ta ^: Using nun:bers as in coufitinq. 



Logical : Drawing conclusions based on logic: 
one^Diing following another in logical 
orfler - for example, a mathematical theorem 
or a well-stated argument. 

Linear : Thinking in terms of linked ideas. 
..one thought directly following another, 
often leading to a convergent conclusion. 



Left Hemisphere : Controls the'right side 
of the body. 



KIuM! MODI 

«:onntM 1 1 on vii t ti word*. . 

*.yntht*ti( : f'utting thih«j\ to^jcUtt-r to foii:^ 
wholr*. , 

Conc.fftc^: Mc'lnfifKj to (hinq-. tftry avr, »it 
thr pT'c'%i'nt ncincnt , 



'^^l^^.'^MiV^ • ScM^liui 1 i krfU'-.-.c'% l)?*tw(M'n thhur*; 
undiM 'i tand \ rui irct atUuM' i c; ro 1 a t i on%^i i . 



N(MUrni)Or\il : Without a wtv.i* of tfru-. 



Nonratiojuil : Hot roquirlng a basis of reason 
or facts; wi 11 ingnos*". to suspend Jiidoement. 

Spatial : Seeing wh(M-o things are in relation 
to other things, and how parts go together 
to form a whol e , 

L^A^AU^J^.- ^'^'ik<^g leaps of insight, often 
based on incomplete patterns, hunches, 
feelings, or visual iuiages. 



Molis iic: Seeing whole patterns all at once; 
percefving the overall patterns and 
structures, often leading to divergent 
conclusions. 

BiilhAii?JIlL^^^ Controls the left side 
of the body. 
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* MUM- 101 .iuA%fr\ 
i\ finl u n *j p y u c 



I HI \ nH)Y n; it i s f nirr 

A nu JMII ION 
I , h H tury f act 

hi%l o ry ;» *. 4 n I M y 

H- WHAT i)i!>(:()vriu [) in mimokv 

1. knowlt?il(je of ^t*1r .intl athrt-, 
. % u b J t? C I i V truth 

3 • r X p 1 A n A 1 1 0 n ^ 

C- WHAT HISIOHY O0i;S 

1 . h u m n 1 i e 

2. perspective 

3. a tien^ie of mode'; ty 

4. d "back door" to thr future 
f> . p e r s 0 n d I g u j d c 

D. DISTORICAL CAUSATION 
1 . tc 1 eo 1 ogi 1 

2 . soc 1 a 1 f orccs 
3. great men 

4» economic dctcrninism 

5 . no causes 

» 

E. A NOTE OH PROGRESS ' 

1. What is it? 

a. "civilized" and "civilization" 

2. material versus spiritual 

F. HISTORY AS A CONSTRUCT OF REALITY 

Pas t Present Ideal 



"The valuz o{i hUto^.tj -U .... not icitnti^ic huf mo\dl 
by I'ibe.A.al-iz-ing the. mind, by deepening t/ic 6 unpathia , 
by ^oA-t-if^ying the. w-ill, -it enables u6 to con(/iol not 
society bat oufuclvcA... It iaUo) p.\cpa\ei to liv 
mo\e hama^,ty in the pxeient and to meet -lathC'i than to 
lo-xttell the iataxe.^' 

Ca-U. EecbJc.x 



T t> i ^ ^ <^ l/tMt ^ i' »i I* f i v ^ 4 * It ^ li! • 

\ KM t r in /i a iM/ /: d \ n f a 
V \ .V^iC I' ittiij A f . MiC t c n y c / ^ A , 

A. COMPARU) Willi {ARIIIK C 01 ON I / AT 1 OS S 
0. GCNERAL riATURFS 

K« Who (ltd it* Great !i r t t a ! n . fr.incr. Qtttn^ny, It.iJy. 

2. Arcasaffcctc?d 
3.Specdof(?ffort 

4. VulnerdblMty of n.it1vc peoples 

C. CAUSES 

1. r cononi c - "Informal enpJrcs" 

a . the Marxl an view 

2 . H_u n 3 n 1 t ii r Ij^ n 
. du ly 

b. God 

3 . Racism 

a . Sod al D^rwl nlsrn 

- Darwin's " Or 1 g i n o f Sp c c i cs " ( 1 859 ) 

- •'Survlal of Fittest" 

- "Lesser Breeds" 

b. the slavery antecedent 

c. European achievements 

4 > Nationalism 

a . Leopold *s e.Tipl re 

b. Spanish-American liar ( 1898) 

5. Power 

a, Geo-po11t1cs 

b, Alfred T, Hahan, "The Influence of Seapower on History'' 
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'■HUM 101 
Winter, 1982 
Brinton Sprague 

»!'',- • _ * . 

^ ' . KING LEOPOLD'S CO^^GO . . 

^ A CHRONOLOGY ^ . 

1876" . LeopoTd founds the International Association for the Exploration and 
Civilization of Central Africa" : '. 

1878 J4fnry M. Stanley ctosses the Congo; establishes stations in the region 
(1879-1884^ 

1882 International Association of the .Congo established 

1884 Berlin Conference held ' , 

•18j35 , Independents State of the Congo created 

King Leopold assumes sovereignty of .the Congo ■ V 
' 1889 Leopold designates Belgium as the heir to. the Congo 

1890 Belgium loans support the Congo 

1892 ^.Natives forbidden to collect ivory or rubber excepting for the State 

Forced labor of natives (gs a tax) begins 
1894 Congo Treaty between Great Britain and the Congo State; later^ abrogated 
1898 Joseph Conrad writes- Heart of Darkness 

1903 Agitatirn begins, in England, U.S., and Germany over, exploitation of natives 
in Congo. ' Reports?' of Edward D. Morel and'Sir Roger Casement especially. 
, infl uential ^ \ • 

1905 Mark Twain writes King Leopold's Soliloquy ^• 

1908' . Congo State annexed to Belgium 

1910 Labor tax^ abolished and other reforms begin . 

1960 \ Congo achfeves independence ' 

' ' ' ■ • 3^^ 

1971 Democratic Republic of the' Congo renamed Zaire (original name of tJife 
■■,!_. Congo. River) 
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Humanities 101 
February 19, 1902 

In 1901, Mark twain published a satirical work called "To the Person Sitting in Darkness. 
Inspired by the Boxer Rebellion and by events following it, particularly demands made 
for reparations from the Chinese peasants. These fines were levied by the leaders of 
the international army that*" took Peking and by the missionaries in the area. 

Twain mentions that the "barbaric" "Japanese believe that missionary organizations are 
a threat to peaceful international relations. He poses the question:^ 

\Shall we^..go on conferring our civilization upon the people that sit in dark- 
ness, or shall we give those poor things a rest? Shall we bang right ahead in 
our old-time, loud, pious way, and commit the new century to the game; or shall 
we sober up and sit down and think it over first? Would it not bfe prudent to get 
ourxivilizational tools together, and see how much stock is left on hand in the 
way of glass beads and theology, and maxim guns and hymn books and trade gin and 
torches of progress and enlightenment (patent adjustable ones, good to fire vil- 
lages with, upon occasion), and balance the books,, and arrive at the profit and 
loss, so that we may intelligently decide whether to continue the business or sell 
out the property and start a new civil izational scheme on the proceeds? 

Twain remarks that restraint is going to be necessary in either case: 

Extending the blessings of civilization to our brother who sits in darkness has 
been a good trade and has paid well, on the whole; and there is money it in yet, 
" 'if carefully worked — but not enough, in my judgment, to make any considerable 
, risk advisable. The people that sit in darkness ar|xgfitting to be too scarce — 
too scarce and tod shy. And such darkness as is now left is really of but an' in- 
different quality, and not dark enough for theisame. The most of those people that 
sit in darkness have been furnished with more light th^in was good for them or 
profitable for us. We have been injudicious. • 

The blessings-of-civilization trust, wisely and cautiously administered, is a 
daisy. There is more money in it, more territory, more sovereignty, and other 
kinds of emolument than there is in any other game that is played. But Christen- 
dom has been playing it badly of late years, and must certainly suffer by it.... 
She has been s.o eager to get every stake. ..that the people who sit in darkness 
have noticed it -- they have noticed it and have begun to show alarm. They have, 
b,ecome suspicious, of the blessings of civilization. More -- they have begun to 
examine theni. This is not well. The blessings of civilization are all right, and 
a good coimjercial property; there could not be a better in a dim light. In the 
right light, and at a proper distance, with the goods a little out of focus, they 
furnish this desirable exhibit to the gentlemen who sit in darkness. 

Twain complains that the English have been careless, and that the German Kaiser, who 
has lost a couple of missionaries in a riot, has made "an overcharge" for them. 

China had to pay a hundred thousand dollars apiece for them in money; twelve miles 
of territory... worth twenty million dollars; arid, to build a monument, and also 
. a Christian church; whereas the people of China could have been depended on to 
remember the missionaries without the help of these expensive memorials. 

The thoughtful Chinese, knowing that it is an overcharge and that they can get second- 
hand kings for less, may reflect. Twain warns, and be"' likely to say: 

Civilization is' gracious and beautiful, for such is its reputation; but can we 
afford it? This tax. ..is laid upon the peasants of Shantung; it is they who must 
pay this mighty sum, and their wages are but four cents a day. . 



In 1895, Twain had sot out on a world lecture tour. 111 s< publ i s h 1 ng 
business had failed, and he Intended to earn the money to repay his 
considerable debts. His trip took him to the South Pacific, Asia 
and Africa, among other places, and what he .saw appalled him. Ills 
notebooks record the shock he felt, and In 1897, he published 
Following The Equator , an 'angry indictment of 1 mper 1 a 1 1 s t co 1 on 1 a 1 
V policy. ' . * , 

He was pa rt.i cu 1 a r 1y angry that the word "civilization" had been used 
to camouflage crime, or what would have been crime if practiced by 
a person. For the word "civilized" he recommended the substitution, 
of "robbery'!. 

Africa has been as cooly divided up and partit i'oneVl, out among the 
gang as if they had bought it and paid for it. Dear me, robbery 
by European nations of each other's territories has never been 
a sin. Is not a sin today. To the several cabinets the several 
political establishments of the world are clotheslines; and a 
large part of, the official duty of these cabinets is to'keep an 
eye on each other's wash and grab what they can of it as oppor^tu- 
nity offers... A crime perserved in a thousand centuries ceases 
' to become a crime, and becomes a virtue, This is the law of cus- 
tom, and ... Christian governments are as frank today, as open 
and above-board, in discussing pnojects for raiding each other's 
cl ot hes- 1 ines gs ever they were before the Golden Rule came smiling 
into this i n he's pi t abl e world and couldn't get a night's lodging 
anywhere . . . 

In many countries we have chained the savage and starved him to 
death ... in many countries we have burned the savage at the stake 
... In mojce than one country we have huntred the savage and his 
little children and their mother with dogs and guns for and after- 
noon's sport, and filled the region with happy laughter over their 
^ sprawling and stumbling flight, and the i r iw i 1 d s u pp 1 i ca t i ons for 
mercy ... In many countries we have taken the savage'sjand from 
him, and made him our slave, and las^hed him every day, and broken 
his pride and made death his only friend, and overworked him till 
he. dropped in his tracks. / * 

As for the "white man's burden," 

There are many humorous things in the world; among them the white 
man's notion that he is less savage than other savages. 

In fact, he spoke admiringly of the Tasmanians, whom he called "the 
Spartans of AustraJia," and remarked: 

These were indeed wonderful people, the natives. They ought not to 
have been wasted. They should have been crossed with the Whites. 
It would have improved the Whites and done the Natives no harm. 



On December 30, 1900, he sent the New York Herald "A New Year's 
Greeting from the Ni neteenth , Century to the Twentieth": 



I bring you the stately matron named Christendom, returning bedraggled, 
besmirched. fnM shonoifed from pirate-raids in ^Kiao-Chob . Manchuria. Stfuth 
Africa and the f^tiil lippines. with her soul full of meanness, her pockef full of 
boodle and her mouth full of pious hypocrisies. Give hW soap and a towel 
but hide the looking-glass. ^ S 




_ And Twain's 1901 pamphlet describes "the person sitting in darkness 
\liitnessing the activities of the Russians in Manchuria: ^ 

■<i *• \ f 

... that astonished person (Is) still noting and observing. And 
perhaps he is saying to himself: "It is yet another civilized power, 
with its banner of the Prince of Peace 1n one hand and its loot 
basket and Its butcher knife in the other. Is there no salvation 
for us but to adopt civilization and lift ourselves down to Its 
level?" J 

Twain had believed that the United States entered the war against Spain 
in behalf of Cuba s independence, but he soon began to have doubts 
about that very popular war. and he was outraged by events in the Phil- 
nppines. The person sitting In darkness is. he declares, likely to be 
puzzled again, and this Is going to be bad for the Business. 

For the sake of the Business, the person in darkness must be per- 
suaded to look at the Phillipplne matter in another and healthier 
Hi "I 1 • ""tV- P'^esent the whole of the facts, shirking none, 
then explain them according to ... the formula, which ruris: "Twice 
2 are 14. and 2 from 9 leaves 35." ' 

And he blandly explains the "facts of the case": 

What we wanted .. wasthe Archipelago, unencumbered by patriots 
struggling for independence; and War was what we needed ... There 

dll J^^" ^^l' '"^''^ told in a good cause. We have 

been treacherous, but that was only in order that real good might 
come out of apparent evil. True, we have crushed a deceived and 
confiding people; we have turned against the weak and the friend- 

^:"'*^d t^^e stabbed an ally in the back and slapped 

u to coll I ^''^ bonqht a shado^^ from an enemy that hadn't 

It to sell; we have robbed a trusting friend of his land and his liberty; we T 
• wnrw . ?r clean young men to shoulder a discredited musket and do bandlh^* 

work under a flag which bandits have been accustomed to fear, not to follow; 
we have debauched America's honor ... but each detail was for the best. We know 
this ... The blessings-of-civllization trust ... this world-girdling accumulation 
of trained morals, high principles, and justice cannot do an unright thing, an 
unfair thfng; and ungenerous thing, an unclean thing. It knows what it is about. 
Give yourself no uneasiness;' it is all right. 

0 

Americans who are uneasy about the- presence of their country's flag and uniform 
t|fere may be comforted. Twain suggests, by hiding the soldiers in khaki cloth, a 
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light.' comfortable, grotesque and deceptive" disguise. Tlio flan may be 
redesigned. With the white stripes painted black and ttio field of stars replaced 
by a skull and crossbones. It will do very well for the purpose. He continued: 

By help of these suggested amendments, Progress and Civilization in that country 
can have a boom, and it will take in the persons who are sitting in darkness, 
and we can resume business at the old stand. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was displeased with the 
pamphlet s linking of the cruelties of imperialist expansion with the arrival of 
missionaries. The Board protested and demanded apologies and retractions; but 
Twain stood his -ground. In "The United States of Lyncherdom" he suggested a 
substitute missionary field: yj " a 

Let us import American missionaries from China, and send them into the lynching 
tieid. If we can offer our missionaries as rich a filBld at home, at lighter 
expense and quite s^sfactory in the matter of danger, why shouldn't they 
find It fair and right to come back and give us a trial? The Chinese are univer- 
sally conceded to be excellent people, honorable, industrious, trustworthy. Leave 
them alone, they are plenty good enough just as*they are; *and besides, almost 
every convert runs a risk of catching our civilization. Wrought to be careful. 
... for once civil izedt China can never be uncivilized agai?i. We have not been 
tninking about that ... 0 kind missionary ... leave China! Come home and convert 
these Christians* 
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flumanitlos 101 
Fobrud ry 19, \m? 



In re«nlin(] lloart of IKirkruM;.!; . pay |)tn'ti(:ular atLent.ion to t.h(» oponitu) of tlu* 
fraino story, 1 1 "fs tho' Vk^^^^ introducos Uio main rii^rraLivd. luul in it th(v 

narrator, whoso naitro wo novor loarn, roLUos how Marlow l)as boyun to toll h1^, "in- 
conclusivo oxperioncos , Marlow bogins by thinklncj of how a Romdn might havo 
reacted to Britain, caninq out from c1v1l1;?otion or the coimiand of a Modi torrantNUi 
trireme to "one of the dark places of the earth.'* 

As Marlow imagines the Roman's reactions and state of mind, everything ho says 
bears directly on the story to follow. F.ach remark is a commont on the revelation 
Marlow has experienced in the Congo. The narrator also remarks that "to Marlow 
the meaning of an episode was not inside like a kernel, but outside enveloping the 
tale which brought it out only as a glow brings out ii haze." A modern essayist and 
novelist, V, S. Naipaul. who has also written about the Congo, says that as he saw thi 
comfortable colonial world of his childhood disappear into "corruption of causes" 
and "half-made societies tliat seemed doomed to remain half-made," he found that Conra^ 
had been there before him, "not as a man with a cause, but a man offering.., a vision 
of the world's half-made 'societies as places which continuoujsly made and unmade 
themselves ♦ where there was no goal," and where necessary successful action always 
seemed to involve "nioral degredation of the idea." 

Marlow contrasts the various devils involved in "the merry dance of death and 
trade" with the devil he says he finds on his journey: "a flabby, pretending, 
weak-eyed devil of a rapacious and pitiless folly." This statement seems to summarize 
everything Marlow has seen, beginning with the first stop at an African station, to 
the "hollow" people he finds presiding over the ivory trade, Marlow himself speaks 
favorably of work ^s a means of self-discovery; he commends the old Romans as "men 
enough to face the darkness"; he remarks that the shabby business of conquest of the 
earth is redeemed, only by the idea . ^ 

It appears that it is in search .of this informing and redeeming idea that Marlow 
becomes particularly determined to find Kurtz. His discovery of how Kurtz has con- 
ceived of and acted on that idea becomes the climactic action. It is not, however, 
the "kernel" or meaning of Marlow* s story, as we must remember from the narrator's 
early caution. ^ 

The young Russian, the man of patches, provides an important witness to Kurtz's 
character and nature. The "barbarous and superb" black woman on Xhe shore adds more 
to our understanding. Kurtz's report and its annotation fill in another part of the 
puzzle. The focus seems^ to be clqared when Marlow focuses the glass, and sees heads 
at the tops of poles surrounding Kurtz's compound. 

, Marlow is "thrilled" by his insight into common humanity with the people on 
shore whose "passionate uproar" protests Kurtz's departure. He, thinks about the 
restraint fo his hungry crew, whose supply of rotting meat has been discarded. 
These images contrast with the "faithless pilgrims" "he has identified at the stations 
earlier, some of whom are aboard his vessel. 

Finally, Marlow's lie to the "intended" of Kurtz must be related to his assess- 
ment of Kurtz. It is. important to notice what Marlow has to say about lies in general 
that there is a "whiff of mortality" about them. 
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Here are some tilings we know iibout Mar low; 

1. Ho likes work becausOg lie says, you can firul yoiu'sel f through it. 
lie's "not especially tender" because of the exporicnces he has had* 
but he finds he's not tough enough not to be shocked by what he soe*s 
on the way to the Congo. 

2. lie turns ito work on the steamer (which he suspects has been wrecked 
purposely) as a refuge - it's something "reaT' - from the plotting 
and nastiness and rampant waste he sees at the outer and central 
stations. 

3.. He says that colonial izing the other countries of the world - taking 
it away from people with different features or different skins - is 
only redeemed by an "idea," What saves English imperialism, he 
believes, is "efficiency." They do good work in the red places on 
the map- 

4. THUS, he hates the station managers, brickmaker-secretaries , traveling 
explorers and "faithless pilgrims" he meets in those places. He 
finds them idle, inefficient, careless and cruel. He attributes their 
hostility to Kurtz to some virtue in Kurtz - efficiency and enlightenment, 
say. 

5. He turns to the hope of finding Kurtz as a relief from what is going on 
around him, from the madness, just as he has turned to work and to 
solving practical problems, such as repairing the leaky steam pipes. 

6. When he finds Kurtz out, he knows he's seen genuine evil - the red 
eyed devils a man might sell his soul to. He sees, he says, into 
Kurtz's heart, and though he understands the hypocrisy of idealism 
cloaking such monstrous behavior, he believes that Kurtz does know 
right from wrong. . 

7. He says that Kurtz is his "choice of nightmares" - that though he is 
mad, corrupted, and evil - he hints that the mixture of ambition for 
himself has tainted Kurtz's original desire to do good - he is still 

. a man, a human being. He is not hollow, not a fool. He knows himself 
and understands the meaning of his own actions at the last. He judges 
himself and his works and all the pitiless, rapacious fools around 
him, and says, "The horror!" 
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NORTH SrATll.r COMMUNITY COI.U Ci; 



rill 100 - Introduction to riino-.upliy 
Pill 267 - Phllo-iophy of licllijloii 
Dr. Tom Kcrtis 



(al :~(.i»Mi(f. nfvl'.lnti 



"When the great Rdbbi Ismel Baal Shem-To'v saw mi-. I'oftuiif tlicr.it.'tii mj the Jt-w. 
It was his custom to fjo Into <\ certdin part of tlu> forest to nwd I t.i tc. 
There he would llcjht a firo. say a specl.^1 prayf^r. and the m(r.u;lc would bo • 
acconn)llshod and tho misfortune averted. 

Later, when his disciple, the Vlebrated Hujid of Mf/r1t^h. luid occasion for 

the same reason, to intercede with hoavon. 
He would go to the sante place in the forest and -j.iy. 
' 'Master of the Universe, listen! I do not know how to lii|ht the fire. 
But I am able still to say the prayer.' 
And again the miracle would be accomplished. 

Still later. Rabbi Moshe-Lcib of Sasov, in order to save his people once niore. 
Would go into the forest and say: ' 
'I do not know how to light the fire, I do not know the prayer, but I know tho 

place and this must bo sufficient.' 
It was sufficient and the miracle was accomplished. 

Then it fell to Rabbi Israel of Rizhyn to overcone misfortune. 

Sitting in his armchair, his head in his hands, he spoke to God: 

'I am unable to light the fire and I do not know the prayer; 

I cannot even find the place in the forest. All I can do is to tell the story, 

and this must be sufficient.' 
And it was sufficient. 

God made man because he, loves stories." 



-- Elie Wiesel 

The Gates of the Forest 



TK/fd 
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DREAMS 



for 

Mi^ty (.ut<lr \\\\ 

lu yofU) pnu:t im ion 

rni't III 



(Wi 1 lioiit Hufur., If^'.tf lu tor) 



Thh -audy (juld(^ u'^lfuj Iredb^ick Ircturr rofrrMt 1% your 
j}:^^^h..^^l^'^S, ^0 lee^tirtr .mil {nclude% objr^ctlvr-*, the r(Mdtnr] 

.ind homework .U-i 1 grimpj^ - , outHnt*% of ttu* ircturr nnd dt-.cu-. Jon 
que!.tlons which will u%^d in Cl4%% *ind prr And |>o^,t- tc*%t% 
iiccompanylncj. the lecture. 

Ihe most effective use of thl', %tudy guide t% to: 
K Study the COVER CARTOaMS. 

2. Redd the INTRODUCTION parje .ind |)rr-a%-. Iqned re<id1nf)';. 

3. Examine OBJECTIVES, so that you will know what to 
^ expect In the lecture. 

4. Write definitions of the terminology in the study 
guide, 

" * 5. Take pre-test and check your answers. 

6. Bring study guide to class and use lecture outline 
^ for note taking. 

7. Engage In a discussion during the discussion period. 
You and a partner hand in one response sheet with 
both your narnes on it. 

0. Check your responses with the "feedback to discussion- 
handout (i.e. p. 7). 
9. Complete post-test and check your answers. 



C 

♦Omitted in this edition 



LLLIUIIL OUlUNt 



I A ".(uiJrnl of Hi^-^rujoU at Ion, I ari^rcttiuj that l}\c icwM^U fiinUicir 

.Ituilhc^r. 

y 

II, Our r.rn*.c%. n^.r? -.ourt.e foi^ our pr.f Crp e I on , rxp.in.j (f . 

if 

A. Ihe Inf t!f^^^l'tU)n 4Va 1 1 nbl r lu n 11 uf u-. thiuuqft %f(r.r^-. ( pr r( r()t U)(^ 
f r%rai ch) \% Uu f ro% 1 ru; 1 y provlruj^to rr {\\a{ wr i art Cunlrol arul 
iharujo (rhoo-.r throiajh our will pc)WtM') uiu* vtcw of tlu* w.)rld. 

H, Not only CAi^ It tiuirujr our vlrw of the world but wt* tao (ihiHiuqh 
c-ffort) lonlrol ,ind (fhinqn our rn1nij\ .iiu.1 Hvt^-i n% Wf-ll .Itfrct 
i h.ifujc*% io othrr\ arid our rnvt rof.rt^nt , 

III, llU'Sr art' r^c-w way; of ri-Cclvlfu; and %en(lin(3 toforrixUloo (SINSIS). 

A, (Kir Han photoqrapfiy ) Our thouqht'i are r.ore pcTwerful than we know 

(or are .^wai of ) . 

(Secret H fe of Plants) Our ear% ,ire more sonsUivi- than we know 

(or are aware of). 

C. (Rorschach research) We see rore than V.now (or are aware of). 

0. (Me(11u:n, Mystic , Psychk ) — We can send rare feelings through our 

hands than we know (or arc- aware of)\ 

IV. Tm I'eady to change my world,, .my life, riy attitude, the world I perceive. 

.^A. Pm increasingly saying positive Ideas and thoughts to everyone, 

B. Tm increasingly doing supportive and fi^fc^ acts to others. 
C; Vm increasingly^ seeing joy and excitment in^diai4^inq^ morn^nts, 

D. Vm Increasingly encouraging others to express their new aw.irencss 
and sensitivities. 

Tm increasingly real izlng tr.ore and roro people are ready to corrmi t 
themselves^ to bring about a now kind of society--onG with roots in 
spirit and science. 

F. I not only advocate change. I advocate living it now! 

^ V. The hundrcth'mvikey phenofnena (If true) proves that when enough people 

learn something, everyone will know'it without having to learn it! (See 
Lyall Watson. Lifetide: The Biology of Consciousness ). 

George Leonard 

I am going to act 'as if the world is full of love and peace and assurr^ 
everyone else thinks the same thing. What' Have Tgo to loose? 



Brain/Mind Bun etin. October 6, 1980, summarizes (digests) articles from 
scientific journals demonstrating: V 

1. Canadians Jiave developed a group to help the public cope with psychic 
experiences. ^ \ ' 

' ' ' ,' ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

2. Los Angeles dreamer, film maker, professor, publishes, a quarterly journal, 
Dreamworks , to link up dreamers and filjn makers. ^ ^ ^ * 

I ■ , ■ ■ 

* ■ ■ a ^ 

,3. Biofeedback research. helps emotionaly disturbed clients communicate with 
their skin. 

4. . (Book review) Body Magic by John Fisher describes 114 tricks art individual 

caa learn to trick his mind and the mind of others with preconceived 
assumptions. . ■ / 

- ■ ■ , ' • - N ■ , ■ 

5. (Book review) Hoi ographi c Vi si on bv. LawrpnrP Rprl py , phyc j . presents 
. a new view of seeing a work of art by a holographic process similar to 

a view of reality described by Leonardo de Vim^i. 



Leading Edge Bulletiri (Deoember 21, 1981) summarizes (digests) articles on 
.social transformation: , , 

■■■■■ w. ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ _ ... • ■ 

1. U.S. Dept. of Energy and National Council of eh lirches jojjied forces to 
coitmission a successful ene»;gy conservation poster., 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ t'-».w.^■^- 

2. ,v A Californian chem^fet claims the world has the scientrfic knowledge to 

feed the hungry of the^ world by understanding the chemi.stry of food 

synthesis jhfi calls ilrom '•'molecules to ^^^^ , ^ 

3. An alternative fiobel Prize is <)ffered fo^ Humans wRa^ ^ 
: ' dreams and, values of humanity before ^^^«ihg tec|ii\iqu^-. ' 

: .4: Researchers claim that the failure to SiSh.innoWllori in . ■ - 
^ humansiftov* to solve problems but not, how , to firid^^^^^ -'-''^rKy^'^''-^---'-"^^ 
• ■ ■ . .-^r-^i'v'. ■■ ■■■■■ ^ f 
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5. (Book review) The- Leader: A New Face for American Management by Michael 
Maccqby describes workers. of the 1980' s who vaf ife thfeir autonoiny and seek;^. 
self'^ulfillment win require a leader «ln indM^ry wK6 fcan create 4 sensi*- 

. tive env|j|iJ!rimerit where the worker can feel he^# capable of leadership and 
, innbvatfglK^: ■ , ■ '. ■ ■ W' 

6. (Book revW) The Meaning of Things by CrrtMentmihalyl and Rochberg f# 
concludes Ihat "warm families" relate" to thpigs as tool's for growth 

"cd61 families" do not use things 46^^^4but6^ 



whereas "cdql families" do not use things |6^|j^j^4but^; to community. 



. MUNNS' INVITATION 



To create your own miracle. 

To go beyond your dreams. ^ ^ 

To dream .a world where your dreams 

*come true (See Ursala Le Guin, science, - 

fiction, The Lathe of Heaven ), 

To review your dreams to see, how they impact 
your consciousness. 

To review appendix to study guide; Dreams ' 
Part I, ways to work with dreams. 

To see me if you have questions about dreams. 



Procedure Page 
for 

Study Guide on 
BEYOND PERCEPTION 
Part II 



USING DREAMS^ 
(William Munns, Insthyctor) 

This study guide using Feedback Lecture Format is your 
study guide to the lecture and includes objectives, the reading 
and homework assignments, outlines of the lecture and discussion 
questions which will be used in class and pre and post-tests 
accompanying the lecture. 

The most effective use of this study guide is to: 

1. Study the COVER DESIGN. ' ^ 

2. Read the INTRODUCTION page and pre-assigned readings. 
,3. Examine OBJECTIVES, so that you will know what to 

expect in the lecture. 

4. Write definitions of the terminology in the study 
guide: ^ 

5. Take pre-test and check your answers. 

'6. Bring study guide to class and use lecture outline 
for note taking. 

7. Engage in a discussion during the discussion period. 
Yqu and a partner hand in one response sheet with 
both your names on it. 

8. (meek your responses wijth the "feedback to discussion" 
handout (i.e. p. 7). 

9. Complete post-test and check your answers. 

^ 10. Do alT assignments listed on WARM-UP for next lecture 
March llth. 




' Page 2 

INTRODUCTION (Theme) 



Can dream information be appi ied/used by the dreamer in 
waking life? 

The last dream lecture intraduced you to the music and 
art products created by famous dreamers. Your unconscious 
wor\d of dreams also contains a rich creative source of ideas, 
solutions and insights. 

This world beyond waking perception can be tapped for 
personal growth and productivity if you chose to perceive 
dreams as useful and ready for applicStion in waking life. 



Pre-requisite Reading 

Prince pp. 204-208 Creative Process 

Jung pp. 208-224 -Creative Process 



Garfield "Learn from Senoi IHUM 101 Folder 

Dreamers" \v 



Pre- requisite Activities 

K Recjord as many dreams (at least one) as you can. 

2. Record unusual sleep experiences. 

3. Be prepared to share a dream experience in class. 

4. Be prepared to share how you used dream information 
in waking life recently. 



7,3 
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Objectives of the Lecture 
on 



BEYOND PERCEPTION 



USING DREAMS 



1. Describe psychological perspective of dreams. 
2- Describe techniques for dream interpretation. 

3, Appreciate daily activities of Senoi dreamers. 

4, Practice skills designed to integrate dream 
information (unconscious) into waking usefullness 
(consciousness). 





Terminology 



archetype 



symbol confrontation 



dream gift 



psychological novel 



collective unconscious 
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Paqo 4 

Pro-Test Pago 
L How does the Senoi tribe regard nightmares? 



2. Is it possible to dream about places we've never seen 
or heard of? 



3. Does the study, discussion and writing of dreams have any 
useful side benefits? 



•yft^apos ao^ st^onpojid 

in^asn uo aALt^eaao aonpoud pue sdLqsuOL:^BL9a iBUOsuad aAOjidujL *sdLqs 
-uoLt^Biau 6UL5JUOM aAoudujL *yfDuaLDL^^a aseaaouL 'yft^LALt^onpoud'aAOJidujL 
•ssaat^s aonpaa ubo suieaap ^o 6ui:^um puB uoLSsnos Ip' «yfpn:js aq:^ *saA 

•sioqujyCs iBdyft^aqoaB panBO aae asaqi 'suBUJnq 
IIB o:^ uouiiiOD auB sioquiyCs asn o:^ uiaas aM suBiunq sb asneoaq 
^0 pueaq uo uaas uaAau aA.yfaq:^ saoetd ^o uieaap ubo sjiaujea^p 'sa^ 

• Lo^^uoo s.uaujBaup B[\% uapun t^Snouq pue poot^sjapun aq 
oj paau saouo^ [n^Bsn >f Ll'SLt^uat^od sb sauBuqqBLU spaeBau Louas- *! 
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::^sa:^-aad o:j suaMSU\/ 



Lccturo Outliru? 
(First Half) 



of creative dreamers 



r 



II. Jungian dream theory suggests ways we can understand self, 
(Man and His Symbols) , 

A. Humans interconnected in consciousness* 

B. Dreams link reason and feeling. 

I 

C. Dreams help to balance our reality. 

III. Senoi tribal life centers on dreams. 

A. Dream enemies become friends. 

B. Communal dream sharing. 

C. Confrontation technique produces useful gifts. 



EKLC 
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DisciisY. ion Quos lions 



Wr^lto answer*; on soparato sIkhM., Woth partners sign M.tiiu-. . 



I. What is the function of droains accordirui Lo Jung? 



II. Imagine you are a Senoi droanior^ In your dream an undo 
dropped a rock on your head knocking you to the ground. 
List some things (2 or more) you might do while awnko as 
a beginning to improve your relationship with your uncle. 




Use this pa^e for notes. Transfer your answer to another page- 



Discussion (Juostlon leHhaf k 



I. The furic.tjon of droains rtccordlfiy to iliing in to link 
Ifitottlvo (fcM^IIng) iv\{\ corisc Ions (rational) f'or(M»s 
within us. 



7. Things to do to improvft your rol atlonstiip to your* uru:1<* 
In wak Inq 1 i fo: i . 

1. Discuss tiio droain with ii\y uncle, 

2. Ask niy uncle for a cjift that has sorDo valui^ to the? 
coninunlty. 

3. Seek ways to forgive ^^y uncle? for any injury tie my 
have done mo. , 

4. Ask his forgiveness of any harm I may have done him. 

5. Have lunch with my undo. 

6. Give my uncle a gift. 
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hu: turc* Out 1 iru^ l\i(jtt 



Di'iMni r«»v«»rio pr'ovldos «i link bctwpci! conscloir. iiiin<t 
(rMtional) and ir\tuUivt' forces {driMin *.yint)Op,). 



The dreamer should monitor droain fooljngs. 

A. Dreams monitor activities in waking life within 
36 hours of the drc^ni. 

y. Many skills can bo used to exnlore any dream's 
' connection to waking (feeling) Tife. 

■ \ 
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W.iiin up A( i j Vi 1 it-. I'ntjc 



?. lh» |)ft»|)itrtMl to sfMfc any ot you?* urufsiJal or i nttM'r^ u ruj slt»t'|) 



3. Recor'd how you umhI droafn int(?nn.ition in your wakiruj 1it(». 



4. Road a*">*i1(jnod i-oading (f)rov lounly IIsIihI): 

Van Du'ion, f^*oscnco ot Othtn^ Wot^li^ ospocially rhs. \\ J, 7, B. 
(separate book) 

r 



Optional Activities (not required): FUN THINGS TO DO 



A. Preview film entitled. ''Where All Things Belonq"; available by 
arrangement with NSCC Media Center. 

B. Create an original thing: a poem, painting, doodle, song or dance 
as a result of a dream experior^o to share with instructor, friend, 
or class. 



So 




3. How is dream study poWntially beiioficial? 



'X;OLDos Joj s;3npojd 

eA^P^^^ Bupnpojd se [[eM se sdiqsuoL:iP[OJ leuosjod pup 5ul^jom poAOJiduji 
*ssajns pwnpgu ui tjinsej upd (sujcojp buissnDSip pup BunH^O ^P"^^ uip^jq •£ 

. , 'uouuoD u L aApq 

aM;:jP4:j Ojrupu upuinq jno s:jDe^sp jejej suipeup ut esn pup uouiuod 
ui MOU)| 0^ ujaes supuinq ;pq; saDp^d jo s:jDefqp eup sioquj/(s [Pd/C^aqouv '2 

• loj^uoD- s, jaujpajp eq; jepun 'X\ Buijq pup ^oal;^^-*^ 
aDjiO^ in>jpai„ eq^ je^unoDue o:j 6umiM si oqM jeujpejp eq;^ joj <OAL;onpojd 
pup injdieq >(ilPnue:jod ejp :jpq:i seojoi iniesn sp uaas eq upd soupiu^qBifj 'i 
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♦ iMiics itMtn inr hcai, Uiwt y»MM auiil fih^^^ll (iv«- 




covenAnt 
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introduction 

^hc study fnun the hurnun standpoint , of 
!iubc^n:icnHt?t. iublutunal. psyi'A^r. v.JiJ fiUK-v,, i.-, 
and $/uusjd b0 th^ :.{udy fnr ihc hunutn 

hnnily, for throuy.h r^fl/ ftutn u iU uiidcfuUind Hh 
Milker li hvn t( understands td. rrlittnin tt^ 

^Mvr 

From tfu^ vi(\vpi»mt of ihr K^Kar ('avrr 
^OJdl^^fi^;. tht ^.'n .irrr stmiy cf ,sc-//' .ilumld ho ihr 
ma^or pjojiTt i>f irulividuals. >:ruup'i. i las-.f-i .md 
natioivd. AlthuuKh (he ultimate aKonda fur all 
mankind is thi- wc can jovo 

fvdly ?u iihrr Clod nor oOrrFffu^^nan without n 
deeper undcndanditiK of ourscdves. In* the 
rKMdinfls. we nnd an undcrstandiof; of the ruiturc 
of mtii\ that 15 ct|ualltMl io few other phit t\s. either 
m depth or in hoauty. 

foundations 

A proper underst^oulinK of ourselves toH^^t he 
i)udt on a .solui' foundation. Wo must start with 
priiu\vry; prerni^ses vvhich :\rv for . us ^loen.s, 
a s ^jft fnplton ^ w U h w h i c h we ti re c o ni f o r ta b 1 e a n d t o 
which Ve are :committod. For any system of 
thought, the assumptions upoo which it is based 
can never bo proved;- however, subsequent 
observations shoCild provide, confirmatibn; ; 

The primary premise of . the Edgar Cayco 
readin^rs is the oneness of alt force. The One Force 
IS the Spiritvof God and all that we know or 
experience is a manifestation of that force. A 
second premise is that we, all mar;ikind, are 
children of God and thus are' spiritual beings. A 
third given is that the primary condition of being 
is consciousness and, as a corollary to this, that we 
are presently^rojecting into a three-dimensional 
consciousness. - 

There are tnany other dimensions in realiify; 
hov^cycr, since we are in a three-dimensionai 
experience, it is fruitful for us to try to understand 
reality in terms of three-dimensional, or triune. 



( on. ept.. Km rxatupl.*. we may wui k lUeaniuKUdlv 
with the preinl-M- lliat (lod one. h.jwe Ver, weoiav 
m()re ileeply undiThtaovi llin nature hy Working 
with the tnune i-oneept-, n\ Father. Son and Holy 
Spint As cluhhru (.t (lod. nuule in Hi^i inu4|:e, we 
'He hkewi:ie aided in a hettei under.standiUjlj uf 
nUf:»elve:i hv neeuu: the name luune pattern of 
i'ather. Sdji .md Holy Spirit within uurs<'lvi-.-i as 
!>hv:a(al. mental aiul Mpiritual l»eini;M. 

Model of a Dreiini 

l^sifu: a rnoilel as a framework for our lIunktoK 
i':\t\ afford us an invaluable tool. The purpo:ie,s ofu 
model are to ludp u.s organize what we already 
know, to help uh .see new relationships, and to keep 
us from being dazzU d by the full blown complexity 
nf the Hubject iiuittcr. A model is not intended to l)e 
a picture of reidity but a tool for thinking. 

fiere ijj i\ model based on! a dream of Kdgar' 
Cayce. He saw himself at first as a tiny grain of 
Hand aiul then, with a growing expansi:on of 
consciousness, as a spiral, a cone, a funnel opening ' 
out. as It Nvere. from the fmite to the infinite as a 
trumpet of the uhivorse". opening "an access to 
'E'*'*""^^ themselves." In the interpreUition of 
this dream, the sourccsaid. this shoukl be a helpful 
illustration to those working with this 
information. 




Lei us try to deploy this modeldn an effof/jlo ciAie 
to a better understanding of the array of 



COMMON EVEp,y>OAY CRAZINESS *ii , 
By Cpqber , Glertieri ts 




itemeiit or any 
Ives a typical 

natural enerj^^rousal, thg <i^||basi,c ,^rif '^re^uent ;b>etng excitehient . This is stopped 

•by. .fear, thalTis, tfcie person sc^es ^himselt out, of expressing the : excitement. This 
produces => *^..o4.^,4.j__. -i^..- .^■.l.^v^, i: _ i,. , . . 

three 
and 

an^ejr. ..ri^ cne person is ^^rojec||ve, ne ican pnt;ihU^U^^^^^ and grievances to 

sappoj't rationally «he wiger. . rf 1^ p,6ipsDWHs;%^^^ he turns 

the^ anger back on himself and hoi d jimseil f jdcfttfri: a n^ depV^sSion . - This i s maintained 
by- finding^grievances against hinis^lfc ' ^ 

— Usual ly-^ ij:.is necessary to^r 
the :;te»^son I;ia5; f eached^p. hi s marti 
sequence, linti 1 the pei/sdn reach^s^ 




h thi^<?p^''at>the the. sequence that.' 

^s. ,'iThe" work , then in the . 
, - r — .— - r-y-— . w-w. .y-y: «iM%)r5i.g;lnal svtjenuin.e."', tej^laftgAanll "csn find ways' ' 
:.%to express Insj.real JpfiK)J:ions.i|-';iTh^PEJ|3b ^n0ortani ;strugg1 ft;-'! s with basic scaring- 
of ones^lf^out af tlie 'excitemerit: ■^|%1s' stran^^^^^^^^ thing in the world 

IS tO; fe0LTeally good. ^;Lo^iQal#;|^oj^.,course/ it; Tnappropriate to feeO 

.good ' wi th : tha' mmk ,hangi n§^ o^er 0-S\id y^i th al.i those ;peopl e starvi ng in Indi a . Our 
sane..socifity is replete^ with .a^mil1jb.n;o^tHer g6dd^^^^^^ to feel good. - 

-Pynamical ly, the willin^hesste be aware ^ good feelings possibly 

' 1 nvo l'ves'r^a ' shi ft from ,the* ^g(j tbvthel reaT; selvf temporary letting-go of ego ■ , 
control requires som? glimpse of vthe cohesi^^ functioning of the 

riaturaX self and Body. Of course, the'J^ietting-go feels like dying and is quite fright- 
ening at fir§^t» untST the person finds that he comes out the other- side more ali^ve! 

. / £ * * * * * * * 



A Creative" Per^sdn'ls^^^^^ 

. curious :V- v;f;_;; ■-, "'■■■^■v' 

synthesizes -dtyerseinfoVmatibh'r 

sets Kis bwn\(}{jfest4ohs 

sees what others can't see or won't see 

sees' uncommon in the common 

delightsindiscbveri.es v,, , : 

uninhibited.thinker ^ 

sometimes beyond social acceptability 

iiware of every thing^;in his 'creative field 



person vyho. does noj.act out . of habit, courageously puts his defenses 
ide and allows his inner, being to show itself thrbugh the best means 
.knows. . ■ 



A 
as 

it ,knbws 
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